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A Deadlock in Junior College Reorganization 


[EDITORIAL ] 


The title for the brief comments 
which follow was suggested by an 
editorial appearing in The New 
Republic, of December 17, last, 
entitled: “The Deadlock in Pro- 
gressive Education.” Undoubtedly 
others who read the earlier article 
were impressed with the similarity 
between the basic problems and dif- 
ficulties involved in the reorganiza- 
tion of high-school education and 
those encountered on the junior 
college level. The barriers which 
are obstructing reform in the high 
schools are in reality the same as 
those faced by every junior college 
administrator who is attempting to 
do more than set up a small model 
of a traditional four-year, liberal- 
arts college. In both cases the 
movement to bring  secondary- 
school instruction into greater har- 
mony with modern’ educational 
thought and social ideals, as is 
being done so fruitfully in the ele- 
mentary field, has been effectively 
held up by traditionalism § en- 
trenched in higher institutions. In 
several different communities, per- 
sonally known to the writer, for- 
ward looking experiments in junior 
college procedures have been 
promptly thwarted by a university 
ukase or else have been so emaci- 
ated and deformed as to render 
them sterile of any productive re- 


sults before they even began. It is 
beginning to be clear to some of 
us that further progress toward the 
realization of the ideals of junior 
college education is well-nigh hope- 
less until better co-operative ar- 
rangements can be worked out with 
higher institutions, especially state 
and other universities to which 
junior colleges must look for ac- 
creditation in order to have stand- 
ing within and without the state. 

It does not appear, however, that 
this is a problem which can be 
solved by berating the universities 
until they see fit to change their 
admission requirements. It appears, 
on the contrary, that the universi- 
ties are finding themselves in a like 
predicament, so that the courageous 
experiments being undertaken in a 
number of higher institutions, some 
of which were named in the edi- 
torial referred to, are likewise 
rendered relatively impotent and 
unproductive except in a few in- 
stitutions that are outstanding 
enough to be a law unto themselves. 
Progressive education has reached 
an impasse at every point where it 
impinges upon traditional preroga- 
tives enthroned in the place of au- 
thority. Higher institutions as well 
as lower have become the victims 
of the American mania for stand- 
ardization, so that institutional 
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freedom and individuality, once the 
crowning glory of great institutions, 
have been sacrificed to a narrow, 
restrictive authoritarianism. 
Anyone to whom all this sounds 
vague and abstract should visit a 
class in a modern, well-conducted 
elementary or junior high school 
and then another, in the same sub- 
ject, in a fine, old, conservative 
senior or four-year high school, 
preferably one with an “A” rating 
for “scholarship.” In the first case 
he will see a group of interested, 
active children exercising initiative 
and judgment in the execution of 
creative undertakings that are real- 
istically similar to their everyday 
activities outside of school. In the 
second, he is more apt to see a 
sample of the old “cramming” proc- 
ess—so many facts to “get,” so 
many pages to “cover,” and so much 
“material” to learn—all done, often 
very listlessly, in preparation for 
“exams,” for credits, for recom- 
mending marks, and to meet “re- 
quirements.” Progressive measures 
to change these things anywhere 
above the ninth-grade level are 
meeting with a degree of obstruction 
creating virtually a deadlock. 
What is the way out of this 
impasse? The problem is far too 
complicated for solution by any 
ready-made plan of changing col- 
lege admission requirements. No 
such simple device will enable us 
to shift at once from the old to the 
new way of doing things. Reduced 
to its lowest terms, the difficulty 
seems to be that higher education 
and higher institutions  gener- 
ally (including most professional 
schools of education) are suffering 
from a kind of modern scholasti- 
cism, a pedantic formalism which 
the lower schools are in process of 
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discarding. Hence the dissension 
and lack of co-ordination apparent 
to all. The only cure would seem to 
be a concerted attack upon the 
problem by all concerned. High. 
school and junior college adminis. 
trators who are inclined to blame 
the universities exclusively would 
better apply themselves to the prob. 
lem of eliminating unnecessary for- 
malism in their own institutions, 
for high schools and colleges are 
tarred by the same stick. In fact, js 
this not the only reasonable ap- 
proach to the problem that can be 
made at the present time: a ¢o- 
operative, unified attack by all con- 
cerned until the discrepancy in 
point of view between public school 
workers and _ university officials 
Shall have disappeared and _ both 
groups Shall be working together 
to make their institutions more im- 
mediately responsive to the needs of 
students they are expected to serve? 

If so, then perhaps the best course 
of action, if not the only hopeful 
one, might be the appointment by 
state boards of education and uni- 
versity presidents of permanent 
commissions of inquiry to study the 
problem, to recommend trial pro- 
cedures, and thus gradually to work 
out a satisfactory solution. Unless 
this or some other approach yields 
such a solution we may have to face 
a possibility of the ultimate com- 
plete withdrawal of high-school and 
junior college education from under 
the aegis and tutelage of higher in- 
stitutions, thus creating two un- 
articulated, possibly antagonistic 
systems of education, one general 
and democratic, the other special- 
ized and selective. Such a state of 
affairs the American public, it may 
be assumed, is not likely to accept. 


FREDERICK J. WEERSING 
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Junior Colleges in Missouri 


J. H. COURSAULT* 


Looking backward a score of 
years, We find in Missouri a num- 
ber of college girls all dressed up 
educationally, with no place to go. 
According to the older fashions 
in the education of women, they 
were “finished”; but the newer 
fashions, designed in accordance 
with increasing opportunities for 
women, called for further prepara- 
tion in standard institutions of 
higher learning. To go forward in 
these higher institutions, it ap- 
peared they must first go back- 
ward; part of the “college” credits 
marking their progress were taken 
away. Like students of today, they 
were inclined to measure progress 
by hours of credit, and to regard 
the registrar’s vault as a safety de- 
pository for their accumulated edu- 
cation. Lost credits in the transfer 
of their scholastic standing to 
higher institutions of learning were 
mourned as lost education. To help 
them out of this predicament, pres- 
idents of several private colleges 
for women met in conference with 
authorities of the University of 
Missouri. The standardized junior 
college of Missouri was the result. 

The predicament of these girls 
was not due directly to them nor to 
the colleges they attended. Both 
were victims of deep-rooted edu- 


* Professor of the History and Philos- 
ophy of Education, and chairman of the 
Committee on Accredited Schools and Col- 
leges, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri. 


cational changes in a changing 
civilization; both were caught in a 
conflict between old and new edu- 
cational ideals and attendant prac- 
tices. The difficulty about credits 
was only a surface indication of 
this great conflict. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


Missouri in sentiment belongs 
largely to the South. The laissez- 
faire attitude toward education, 
brought to the South three centu- 
ries ago by settlers with chevalier 
sympathies, came westward with 
migration and colored the educa- 
tional traditions of early Missouri. 
Private colleges grew up in accord- 
ance with this attitude. Because of 
the close historical relationship be- 
tween education and the church, 
and because of the influence of sec- 
tarian zeal, these colleges were de- 
nominational, and located without 
co-operative plans on the part of 
the various religious sects. 

The educational needs of women, 
furthermore, were believed to be 
radically different from those of 
men. Women were regarded as 
weaker than men, both mentally 
and physically. They were to wear 
halos of delicacy and refinement— 
and eventually of motherhood. For 
education, therefore, they should 
be segregated, and nurtured with 
meticulous care. Not strong enough 
for the exactions of higher curric- 
ula made for men, and facing ca- 
reers quite different from those of 
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men, they must have schools to 
meet their own particular needs. 
Supporting this segregation was 
the belief that contact with men in 
a college would dim the polish of 
their manners and even coarsen 
their morals. When, for example, 
the college girls went walking in 
the romantic days of spring, it was 
considered proper that the line of 
march be preceded and followed by 
waichful faculty members, who 
knew with fine intellectual dis- 
crimination the conjugation of 
amo, but appreciated the thrill of 
this verb only in the pluperfect 
subjunctive —if at all. Someone 
has said that these colleges were 
not to make women like men. Yes, 
academically; and no, if distance 
lends enchantment. 


THE NEW ERA 


Then came the new era for 
women. Doors opening to multi- 
farious careers, evenin competition 
with men, were unlocked for them. 
Custom made the older restrictions 
appear natural and right, and 
therefore women were slow to 
make the new adventure. But as 
they did make this adventure in 
larger and larger numbers, their 
need of more advanced education 
became manifest. They, as well as 
men, should go to standard col- 
leges and universities. In 1869 
women were first admitted to the 
University of Missouri. This ad- 
vanced education in later years 
even became fashionable. The 
weaker sex had _ discovered its 
strength. In coeducational institu- 
tions, Phi Beta Kappa keys in in- 
creasing numbers were pendant 
from necklaces as well as from 
watch chains. The strength mani- 
fested by women students was sur- 
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prising; they could bear the jp. 
creased strain of student activities 
and also be active students. 

Women students who changed 
in midstream from the older to the 
newer type of education were hand- 
icapped. By deduction of credit 
they paid for the transfer. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION DEVELOPS 


While the private colleges for 
women, stabilized by _ tradition, 
were following the even tenor of 
their ways—and the plural word 
“ways” is used advisedly, because 
each, with considerable latitude, 
was a law unto itself—public edu- 
cation in Missouri, undenomina- 
tional and free, was rapidly grow- 
ing in response to the demands of 
democracy and industrialism. It 
was growing in two ways—up from 
the elementary school and down 
from the university. In February, 
1839, Missouri had established by 
law separate and independent in- 
stitutions for the beginning and for 
the end of formal education. The 
middle was nebulous. The state 
university found it necessary to 
maintain a preparatory department 
to bridge the gap between it and 
the immature public schools. When 
a number of high schools had de- 
veloped as extensions of the ele- 
mentary school, the university, in 
1894, abolished this preparatory 
school, and began to nurture high 
schools by encouragement and 
guidance through its system of ac- 
crediting them. When this accred- 
iting began, and for some years 
afterward, many communities pro- 
vided for only one or two years of 
high-school work, if any. Where 
the field of education between the 
elementary school and the univer- 
sity was not yet definitely or- 
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ganized, private schools were in 
demand. Private colleges for women 
therefore provided more or less 
secondary education as well as ad- 
vanced courses for the completion 
of which the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts was often given. The cur- 
ricula of these colleges varied in 
length and content, according to 
the desires of their clientele and 
the funds available for their work. 


SALVAGING THE PRIVATE COLLEGE 


The number of four-year public 
high schools increased rapidly. Year 
by year they were closing the gap 
between the public schools and the 
university. The private colleges for 
young women were thus being 
crowded out of the state system of 
education. They did not articulate 
definitely with the public schools 
on the one hand nor with the uni- 
versity on the other, whereas the 
public schools and the university 
had become closely articulated as 
parts of one system of state educa- 
tion. 

In this situation, something had 
to be done to save the private 
colleges by providing for them a 
definite place and function with re- 
lation to other educational institu- 
tions of the state. It was done. In 
1911 the presidents of several pri- 
vate colleges for women and repre- 
sentatives of the University of Mis- 
souri met in conference for the 
purpose of articulating these col- 
leges with the University. 

The movement to require a two- 
year curriculum as a preparation 
for the work of _ professional 
schools, which in turn made a divi- 
sion in the four-year curriculum in 
the college of arts and science, left 
a definite place and function for 
colleges which did not offer four 
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years of standard college work. 
They could give the academic prep- 
aration necessary for entrance to 
the professional schools or to the 
upper two years of the college of 
arts and science. With satisfaction 
both to the colleges and the Uni- 
versity, the scope of the University 
accrediting committee was extended 
to include the accrediting of junior 
colleges. In 1913, the first Junior 
colleges were accredited. 

A standard junior college was 
defined as “an institution of higher 
education which offers and main- 
tains at least sixty semester-hours 
of work acceptable for advanced 
standing in the College of Arts and 
Science of the University of Mis- 
souri, including the equivalent of 
the required work of the first two 
years of this College of Arts and 
Science.” In this definition, the 
word “only” does not appear. The 
junior colleges are free to give 
courses, and even curricula, not in- 
cluded in the definition. They can, 
and do, when they please, give spe- 
cial training in such fields as vocal 
and instrumental music, art, edu- 
cation, and secretarial work. In so 
far as such courses satisfactorily 
prepare the student for more ad- 
vanced work in any division of the 
University, the courses may be ap- 
proved for credit; otherwise, the 
University does not recognize them. 
But the first and fundamental re- 
quirement for accrediting is that 
the college offer and maintain the 
work of a standard junior college 
as defined. 


THE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE 


After the private junior colleges 
were well on their way, public jun- 
ior colleges began. They provide 
educational opportunities for young 
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men and young women who cannot 
afford to go away to college, and 
save expense for those who can. 
They make it possible for students 
in the critical character-forming 
period of life to live at home, under 
parental control and supervision, 
while completing two years of col- 
lege work. From various angles 
they are regarded as good com- 
munity investments. Public junior 
colleges were organized in con- 
formity with the established re- 
quirements for accrediting. The 
junior colleges of Kansas City and 
St. Joseph, the first public junior 
colleges, were accredited in 1916 
and 1917 respectively. 

The University of Missouri exer- 
cises full jurisdiction in accredit- 
ing private junior colleges; but in 
the case of public junior colleges, 
this jurisdiction is shared with the 
State Department of Education, 
with which the University had 
worked in close co-operation long 
before the state law was passed on 
April 5, 1927, that ‘any public 
school district in this state which 
has now or hereafter may have a 
fully accredited high school may 
provide for two years college courses 
in such schools, on the approval of 
and subject to the supervision 
of the state superintendent of 
schools.” It was then agreed that 
the state superintendent of public 
schools should decide whether or 
not a school community would be 
permitted to establish a junior col- 
lege. If he, in view of the whole 
situation, financial and educational, 
approves the establishing of a pub- 
lic junior college,’ the work of ac- 
crediting this institution, if and 
when established, is taken up by 
the University Committee on Ac- 
credited Schools and Colleges. A 
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representative of the State Depart. 
ment of Education meets with this 
committee. The State Department 
recognizes, as in the case of credit 
toward a certificate to teach, only 
those junior colleges, whether prj- 
vate or public, which are accreqd- 
ited by the University. 

The attitude of the University 
has been very favorable toward 
junior colleges, which help to 
spread the gospel of higher educa- 
tion and to relieve the University 
in the care of underclassmen: the 
junior colleges in turn have mani- 
fested a fine attitude toward the 
University, which has helped them 
to gain a better standing. Both eo- 
operate harmoniously. 


HOW ACCREDITING IS DONE 


The accrediting committee of 
eight members acts upon detailed 
reports presented by a committee 
which has visited the colleges. This 
visiting committee, varying from 
three to five or more members as 
needed, not only observes the work- 
ing of each college in detail with 
reference to such matters as cur- 
ricula, qualifications and schedules 
of teachers, classroom teaching, 
equipment and management of li- 
brary and laboratories, and _ stu- 
dent, programs and records, but 
also gives specific advice with re- 
gard to needed improvements, or 
with regard to any college prob- 


1 The minimum requirements for this 
approval include adequate provision for 
elementary and secondary education; 200 
high-school graduates in easy access to 
the proposed college; and, in addition to 
building and equipment, #8,000 to fi- 
nance the running expenses of the first 
vear’s college work, and from $12,000 to 
$15,000 to finance the running expenses 
when the second year’s work is added. 
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lems which the college authorities 
desire to present to it. Representa- 
tives of a college may confer with 
the accrediting committee, if they 
desire. In “Arts and _ Science 
Week,” a program is provided at 
the University for junior colleges, 
and at these meetings junior col- 
lege problems are freely discussed. 

Blanket credit is not given to 
a junior college; the approved 
courses are specified. Some junior 
colleges which do not meet all the 
requirements for accrediting may 
have their acceptable courses ap- 
proved, and on this basis may be 
granted the “certificate privilege.” 
The names of such colleges are not 
printed in the university catalogue. 
It is expected that partially accred- 
ited colleges will in time meet the 
conditions for full accrediting. At 
the end of each academic year, the 
secretary of the Accrediting Com- 
mittee, who is also registrar of the 
University, issues a list of all 
Missouri junior colleges, whether 
partially or fully accredited, speci- 
fying the approved courses in each. 
This list is valuable to other insti- 
tutions in the transfer of students. 


DEFINITE DATA PRESENTED 


After this rather general sketch 
of the junior college situation in 
Missouri, it seems appropriate to 
present some definite data. 

In the fall of the current aca- 
demic year, 1930-31, there were 25 
recognized junior colleges, includ- 
ing 15 denominational and 8 public 
junior colleges, and 2 junior college 
divisions of military institutions. 
Of these junior colleges, 6 were 
partially accredited. 

Data with regard to the growth 
in total enrollment and in number 
of graduates of Missouri junior 
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colleges are given in Table I. The 
number of recognized junior col- 
leges increased from 7 to 25 during 
the period represented by this table. 


TABLE I 


GROWTH IN TOTAL ENROLLMENT AND IN 
NUMBER OF GRADUATES OF MISSOURI 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Number 


Total Oo 
Graduates 


Year Enrollment 

0 S08 140 
1 oy re 1136 258 
SS, 1441 306 
1920-21 ....... 1798 465 
, - ae 2518 (No data) 
| 3711 $14 
ee 4179 897 
arr 4411 1007 
BRHD cicccce 4562 1121 
1930—31*....... 4723+ 


* Fall semester of 1930-31. 
7 Exclusive of 139 special students. 


ENROLLMENT DATA ANALYZED 


In an analysis of the enrollment 
in the fall semester of the academic 
year 1927-28, made by the writer, 
it was found that of 4,040 regular 
students, 2,497, or 62 per cent, were 
women, and 1,543, or 38 per cent, 
were men. Furthermore, 2,701, or 
67 per cent, of these students were 
in the first year of college work, 
and 1,339, or 33 per cent, were in 
the second year of college work. 

Of the 4,562 students enrolled in 
the year 1929-30, 3,044, or 67 per 
cent, were freshmen and 1,518, or 
33 per cent, were sophomores. 

Of the 4,723 students enrolled in 
the fall semester of the academic 
year 1930-31, 2,875, or 61 per cent, 
were freshmen and 1,848, or 39 per 
cent, were sophomores. 

In these data the special stu- 
dents, comparatively few in num- 
ber, are not included. 

It is of considerable interest that 
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627, or 56 per cent, of the 1,121 
students who were graduated in 
the academic year 1929-30, are now 
attending higher institutions of 
learning. It is significant also that 
in a study made by the registrar of 
the University a few years ago, it 
was found that students who had 
entered the University from Mis- 
souri junior colleges maintained in 
their junior and senior years prac- 
tically the same average scholastic 
rank as did those students who had 
completed in the University their 
first two years of college work. 

The number of junior college in- 
structors at present is 327. Of 
these, 200 devote full time to jun- 
ior college work, and 127 devote 
part of their time to secondary- 
school instruction. 


WHAT OF THE MORROW? 


The destiny of the junior college 
in Missouri, as elsewhere, is now 
veiled; the educational order is 
ever changing to meet new social 
exigencies. Since, however, a prob- 
lem ‘arises when an endeavor is 
hindered, present problems of Mis- 
souri junior colleges reveal the di- 
rections in which these institutions 
are trying to develop and the forces 
which encumber them. 

The private junior college has 
vital problems not shared acutely 
by the public junior college, be- 
cause the former is a rather iso- 
lated unit with short curricula, and 
is not supported by public taxa- 
tion. Going alone, the private col- 
lege faces in the two-year turnover 
of its student body, for example, 
problems vital to it, but not acutely 
felt by the public junior college, 
which goes arm in arm with other 
divisions of a city system of edu- 
cation. Furthermore, the growing 
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faith in free tax-supported instity- 
tions of learning and the waning of 
sectarian zeal create for the de- 
nominational college serious prob- 
lems of finance and student clien- 
tele. 

The permanency of the Missourj 
private junior college depends ap- 
parently upon its giving service not 
adequately provided by public in- 
stitutions. It must not, however, be 
a mere opportunist. As only a 
substitute for public institutions, 
where the latter are not for the 
time being easily available, the pri- 
vate junior college should not expect 
permanency. It must offer special 
advantages recognized and desired 
by enough people to constitute an 
adequate clientele. And these people 
must be able and willing to pay 
for such advantages. As _ private 
contributions and endowments fail 
to meet financial needs, tuition 
must be increased. Present tenden- 
cies seem to indicate that eventu- 
ally private junior colleges must 
become self - sustaining, with few 
exceptions. Indeed, several of these 
almae matres have already passed 
away from lack of support to join 
in spirit land about sixty other de- 
funct institutions of learning that 
flourished in Missouri between 1890 
and 1910. And the pulse of a few 
now living is not as strong as it 
should be. 

Special opportunities in such 
fields as music, art, education, and 
secretarial work have increased en- 
rollments in private junior colleges 
in Missouri as have also special 
provisions for guiding and regulat- 
ing the students’ out-of-class activ- 
ities, study habits, manners and 
morals, together with provisions 
for healthful living conditions and 
attractive social advantages. Many 
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parents who can afford the expense 
feel a justifiable relief in turning 
over to the private college for a 
large part of the year responsibili- 
ties otherwise falling upon the 
home — not because they shirk 
these important responsibilities, 
put because they believe that under 
modern disturbing social conditions 
the private college with its special- 
ists in the training of youth, who 
work in an intelligently controlled 
environment, can do the job better 
than they can. 

The providing of distinctive ad- 
vantages keeps the private junior 
college ever alert, and presents 
manifold problems. But these ad- 
vantages must not only be pro- 
vided; the public must be informed 
about them and convinced of their 
value. Here further problems arise. 
Expensive missionary work must 
be done through printed publicity 
and personal solicitation. This mis- 
sionary work is surprisingly costly, 
especially since much more than 
half of the enrollment must be 
recruited each year, and since com- 
petition has largely precluded co- 
operation. 


THE FOUR-YEAR JUNIOR COLLEGE 


In the intricate network of prob- 
lems, one possible solution relating 
to both provision for special ad- 
vantages and economy in recruiting 
is that of extending the curricula 
so as to include the last two years 
of secondary-school work, thus 
making the junior college a four- 
year institution. Keeping students 
during four years would give the 
junior college such advantages as 
greater possibilities in curriculum 
construction, longer time in which 
to influence the students by its 
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spirit and ideals, and more in- 
structors highly trained in their 
respective fields of teaching. Other 
things being equal, recruiting stu- 
dents would be much less expen- 
sive with a four-year than with a 
two-year turnover. 

One private college? is working 
on the problem of fashioning such 
four-year curricula. In this new 
enterprise, obtaining enough stu- 
dents for the first two years is diffi- 
cult—naturally so before the plan 
has been proved definitely advan- 
tageous for students, and this fact 
has been given adequate publicity. 

Adding two years of regular col- 
lege work to the junior college 
would transform it into an institu- 
tion already standardized as a four- 
year college. One former Missouri 
junior college® has taken this step. 


PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE PROBLEMS 


The problems of the public jun- 
ior college coincide in part with 
those of the private junior college. 
The public institution, when estab- 
lished in a small community, often 
needs to recruit students from out- 
side the community in order to in- 
crease its enrollment, and _ since 
tuition fees may be charged, to add 
to its funds. The main experiment 
which involves a Missouri public 
junior college is now being made 
in Kansas City, where a closer re- 
lationship is sought between the 
secondary and junior college curric- 
ula as part of a plan to reorganize 
public education so that only twelve 
years will be required to complete 
the work between entrance to the 


2 Stephens Junior College. See “Report 
on Stephens College,” Junior College 
Journal December 1930), I, 160-61. 


3 Lindenwood College. 
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elementary school and junior col- 
lege graduation.‘ 


IN CONCLUSION 


The Missouri junior college, 
whether private or public, has de- 
veloped far enough to reveal ap- 
parently three important functions. 
These functions are (1) to give ter- 
minal curricula leading students to 
understand and appreciate, as far 
as possible within the time limits, 
what may be called general cul- 
ture; (2) to give terminal curricula 
preparing students for special call- 
ings for which the junior college 
training is adequate; and (3) to 
prepare students for entering upon 
advanced work in four-year col- 
leges or in professional schools. 
The curricula for the first and third 
of these functions should, it ap- 
pears, eventually coincide. 

The terminal curricula should 
naturally be determined = and 
vouched for by the junior college 
with reference to the needs of its 
clientele, and may vary in different 
junior colleges. The university in 
accrediting a junior college natu- 
rally should approve the courses it 
will accept for advanced standing. 

The junior college in Missouri is 
growing up enmeshed in both edu- 
cational truth and untested tradi- 
tion. With all the scientific help 
available, many problems must be 
solved before it can have a free 
natural growth rooted in relatively 
permanent social needs. In adjust- 
ing itself to a varied educational 
environment, the junior college 
may be at times somewhat in the 
predicament of a chameleon on a 


4See “Report on Kansas City, Mis- 
souri,” Junior College Journal (Decem- 
ber 1930), I, 161-63. 
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plaid; and in keeping up with other 
progressing institutions, it may be 
somewhat in the predicament of 
Alice when the Queen said: “Now 
here, it takes all the running yoy 
can do to keep in the same place.” 
But the junior college in Missourj 
has become a recognized instity- 
tion. By finding in the educationa] 
order a place for distinctive sery- 
ice, it is made free to work out its 
own highest salvation. 





EDUCATION SORORITY INSTALLED 


Beta Chapter of Pi Alpha Gamma, 
an honor education sorority for stu- 
dents in junior colleges and normal 
schools, has been installed at Cres- 
cent College, Eureka Springs, Ar- 
kansas. It is the purpose of Pj 
Alpha Gamma to encourage and pro- 
mote a professional spirit among 
elementary school teachers, and to 
give recognition to education stu- 
dents who rank high in health, 
character, and scholarship. It aims 
to give its members the vision of 
service to childhood both in the 
teaching field and in everyday asso- 
ciation. Alpha Chapter of Pi Alpha 
Gamma is at William Woods Col- 
lege, Fulton, Missouri. 





$25 PER FLUNK! 


Junior college administrators 
whose institutions need additional 
income may be interested in the fol- 
lowing clipping from the Santa 
Rosa (California) Oak Leaf: 


The penalty for a flunk is very stiff 
at Santa Ana Junior College. A student 
is fined $25 per flunk. If the same 
policy was practiced at this institution 
we could build a stadium with the pro- 
ceeds. 
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The Junior College and Teaching Efficiency 


JOHN T. 


An aspect of the junior college 
movement almost incidental in 
character may prove to be its out- 
standing contribution to education. 
Although there is division of opin- 
ion regarding the type of organiza- 
tion, the curricula, the functions, 
and other features of the junior 
college, there is universal agree- 
ment that the junior college is a 
place for good teaching. Because 
of its peculiar relations to the high 
school below and to the college 
above, it has served as a means of 
lifting the emphasis placed on 
teaching in the lower to the higher 
institution. If the junior college 
has succeeded in no other respect, 
it has served to make methodology 
a universal concern. 

The public junior college came 
into existence as an extension of 
the secondary - school program. 
Consequently, it became customary 
to engage the services of success- 
ful high-school teachers. These 
individuals were inured to _ re- 
quirements of certification and to 
accrediting standards involving pro- 
fessional preparation, and to some 


degree of supervision. Furthermore, | 


it was but natural to require these 


* Assistant Professor of Secondary 
Education, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

1J. T. Wahlquist, “The Social, Eco- 
nomic, and Professional Status of the 
Junior College Instructor,” Junior College 
Journal (December 1930), I, 125-34. 


2L. V. Koos, The Junior College Move- 
ment (Ginn & Co., Boston, 1925), chap. iv. 


WAHLQUIST* 


teachers to meet the minimum re- 
quirements already in force for 
teachers on the lower level. 

The private junior college has 
been brought to a realization of the 
methods of dealing with the teach- 
ing problem because of its direct 
competition with the public junior 
college. The public and _ private 
schools seek approval by the same 
accrediting agencies. Consequently, 
both are governed by the same 
standards. Accordingly, standards 
are forced upon. those _ private 
schools which antedate the junior 
college movement and which rep- 
resent a compromise with a domi- 
nant trend. A recent study by the 
writer shows a lag in private in- 
stitutions as compared with public 
institutions with respect to profes- 
sional preparation of teachers. 
However, there is ample evidence 
that the private junior college is 
Swinging into line.? 

The junior colleges, public and 
private, are entering into competi- 
tion with four-year colleges and 
universities in handling the under- 
classmen. In fact, an argument 
with some foundation in actual 
findings? is the superiority of the 
seasoned high-school teacher now 
elevated to the junior college as 
compared with the inexperienced 
graduate student often employed 
in the lower levels of colleges and 
universities. 

The accrediting agency accus- 
tomed to these procedures at the 
lower levels is inclined to view the 
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whole matter of professional train- 
ing for all college teachers as an 
open question. As early as 1925, 
the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
appointed a committee “to study 
the proposal to require professional 
training for instructors teaching 
the first and second years’ work in 
colleges and universities and to as- 
certain the attitude of the members 
of the Association regarding the 
requirement of educational quali- 
fications for college and university 
teachers.” This committee reported 
at the 1927 meeting that “the im- 
provement of college education 
would be retarded rather than pro- 
moted by the enactment at this 
time of a rule requiring profes- 
sional training.” However, it sug- 
gested that college authorities “be 
requested to consider the manner 
in which similar efforts might find 
application in their own institu- 
tions and to the possibility of re- 
quiring or providing professional 
training for beginning instructors 
in the college field.’’* 

After citing the action of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, the 
recommendation continues, “that 
this Association invite the co-oper- 
ation of universities having gradu- 
ate schools in the Association of 
American Universities to the end 
that graduate students preparing 
for college teaching shall be better 
prepared for their future.” 


3 “Report of the Committee on the Pro- 
fessional Qualifications of College Teach- 
ers,” North Central Association Quarterly, 
IV, 213-15. 

4Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin, XIV, No. 5 (November, 1928). 

5 Ibid., XV, No. 1 (March, 1929). 

6 Jbid., pp. 41-44; “Report of the Com- 
mission on Enlistment and Training of 
College Teachers.” 
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This interest in the improvement 
of teaching which, no doubt, had 
its inception in the elevation of 
professionally trained and experi. 
enced high-school teachers to the 
higher levels, has continued yp. 
abated. The Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges devoted an issue of 
its official publication to the topic 
“How We Teach’ and a second to 
“The College Teacher.’ In Janu- 


ary, 1929, a committee report 
“adopted unanimously and with 


hearty approval” cited the obliga- 
tion “to give each graduate stp- 
dent intending to engage in college 
teaching an adequate training in 
methods of teaching as applied 
to the particular department of 
knowledge in which the student is 
working” and suggested “that each 
Graduate School offer to students 
intending to engage in_ college 
teaching an adequate and varied 
course on the American College. 
Such a course should deal in par- 
ticular with progressive instruc- 
tional and curricular movements 
and include some account of the 
main types of departmental and 
general administrative service.” 
If the junior college succeeds in 
no other respect, it has been worth 
while because of the emphasis it 
has given to better teaching at the 
higher levels. Probably no aspect 
of higher education is attracting 
more attention just now than is 
the question of good teaching. Al- 
though it would be a mistake to 
ascribe the whole movement tend- 
ing toward professional training 
for college teachers to the junior 
college, it has had an important 
share in the movement. Further- 
more, in public institutions at least, 
professional training is exacted to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. 
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The Functions of the Junior College Library 


EDITH M. COULTER* 


The greatest single factor in the 
educational program of the junior 
college has yet to be developed. If 
the aim of education be accepted as 
the preparation of youth for life, 
then it may be maintained that the 
most powerful factor in its accom- 
plishment will be found in an ef- 
fective library. The junior college, 
which offers the last opportunity 
for a liberal education to all but 
the small percentage who enter the 
university, will find its greatest as- 
set in a well-selected, expertly ad- 
ministered, and fully used collec- 
tion of books. 

Several junior colleges have es- 
tablished libraries with somewhat 
larger collections and with greater 
freedom accorded to students in 
their use than is the case in high 
schools, but in the main the library 
has been patterned after that of 
the lower school. Too frequently 
the high-school library also serves 
the junior college in those cities 
in which both institutions share 
the same site. There is slight evi- 
dence that administrators appre- 
ciate the important role the library 
should play in the program of the 
junior college. This attitude on the 
part of executives is apparent in 
the tendency to open the doors of 
a college without even the begin- 
nings of a library, to provide an in- 
adequate budget, to allocate the 
library to the left-over space in the 


* Associate Professor, School of Li- 
brarianship, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


building, and to select for librarian 
a person who has had no experience 
in librarianship or education for it. 


THE TEACHING FUNCTION 


It appears appropriate to call 
attention to certain overlooked 
functions and opportunities of the 
public junior college library. First 
in importance is the teaching func- 
tion. A change in method of in- 
struction from the _ elementary 
school through the university is 
evident. This change tends to 
transfer instruction from the class- 
room to the library and to assign 
to the librarian teaching activities. 
In any discussion of the improve- 
ment of collegiate instruction there 
is apparent agreement on one point 
—that the information gained in 
lecture and assigned reading is of 
less value to the student than the 
information that he discovers for 
himself. Acceptance of this premise 
leads to the inevitable conclusion 
that the library is to become the 
general laboratory of the college. 

The influence of the teaching 
function of the library extends be- 
yond the two-year period of study. 
Its aim is to make all students 
assured and self-reliant users of 
libraries. Fortunately there is uni- 
formity in the general administra- 
tion of libraries in the United 
States, so that a student who knows 
how books are arranged, and what 
records are maintained to make 
their contents known in one li- 
brary, finds himself at home in 
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another. Different systems of classi- 
fication, varying rules and records, 
do not affect to any great extent 
the use of books. The ability to use 
books independently would lessen 
the difficulties of the junior college 
student who transfers to the uni- 
versity. The freshman learns to 
use the university collection gradu- 
ually, principally by observation. 
The transfer student, plunged at 
once into special assignments and 
term papers, finds himself at a dis- 
advantage. His inability to find 
material in a large collection con- 
tributes to a poor adjustment. 
There is also the vital necessity of 
demonstrating to students who do 
not enter the university the value 
of technical books. Experience has 
shown that success comes to those 
who are not content to perform 
routine work unquestioningly but 
who keep themselves informed of 
advances and improvements. The 
librarian in co-operation with in- 
structors of terminal courses has 
here an unusual opportunity. 
Another phase of the teaching 
function of the junior college li- 
brary is the cultivation of the read- 
ing habit in all types of students. 
Sociologists and educators’ are 
more and more concerned with the 
problem of the proper use of lei- 
sure. The junior college would 
seem the ideal institution in which 
to inspire students with the desire 
to read. Guidance in recreational 
reading is perhaps the greatest re- 
sponsibility of the librarian. She 
meets the students informally, she 
has a greater opportunity to learn 
their interests than does_ the 
teacher, and she has the books at 
hand to suggest at the right mo- 
ment. William S. Learned! states 
that “the youth who passes from 
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school without acquiring the skil] 
and habit of using his library both 
for pleasure and knowledge has 
been woefully mistaught.” 


OBLIGATION TO FACULTY 


The second function of the jun- 
ior college library, and one often 
disregarded, is to provide special- 
ized materia! for the use of mem- 
bers of the faculty. Public libraries 
frequently cannot supply books re- 
quired by instructors, and the in- 
structors themselves are often 
unable to add many titles to their 
private collections. To be sure, in- 
structors in junior colleges can 
hope to carry on research during 
vacation periods only, when access 
to large libraries and well-equipped 
laboratories is possible, but they 
can with reason expect to be fur- 
nished with outstanding publica- 
tions in their respective fields. The 
amount set aside in the budget for 
the purchase of books and periodi- 
cals for faculty use can be consid- 
ered a good investment, since it is 
one way to insure stimulating in- 
struction. 


OBLIGATION TO COMMUNITY 


It may also become the function 
of the library to provide for the 
needs of the adult population of 
the community. The extent to 
which this is legitimate depends 
upon the accessibility of a public 
library. In certain districts the 
junior college will become the 
people’s college, the educational 
center of the district, and as such 
may well plan for a continued edu- 
cational program for its alumni. 


1William S. Learned, The American 
Public Library and the Diffusion of 
Knowledge (Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York, 1924), p. 47. 
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If we accept these functions for 
the library of the junior college, we 
come to the conclusion that they 
vary considerably from those of 
the high school and the university. 
The library of the high school is 
concerned with the collection and 
circulation of books bearing di- 
rectly on the curricula of that level. 
The library of the university is 
charged with the responsibility of 
bringing together source material 
in addition to the outstanding 
works in all fields of knowledge. 
Neither the high school nor the 
university has a direct obligation 
to the community, although the lat- 
ter is giving thought to alumni 
education.’ 


THREE FACTORS NECESSARY 


Three factors are necessary for 
an effective library: namely, libra- 
rians, books, and buildings. First 
in importance is the selection of 
the staff of the library. Too little 
consideration has been given by 
administrators to the academic and 
professional qualifications of the 
librarian, principally because there 
has been little realization that the 
library is or will become the nu- 
cleus of instruction. After the se- 
lection of the principal and deans, 
no single appointment plays so 
important a part in the success of 
the institution as does that of the 
librarian. No individual member 
of the faculty must possess so 
many qualities for leadership, so 
broad an education, and the ability 
to play successfully so many rdles. 
She should be an administrator, a 


2Charles H. Brown, “Alumni Educa- 
tion and Its Relation to the Library of 
the Changing College,” American Library 
Association Bulletin (January 1931), 
XXV, 22-30. 


librarian, and a teacher. Presi- 
dents of four-year colleges and uni- 
versilies are beginning to realize 
the educational possibilities of the 
library and the necessity for out- 
standing qualities in librarians. At 
Yale and Columbia Universities, at 
the Universities of Michigan and 
Minnesota, the position of librarian 
ranks with that of dean. The li- 
brarians who fill these positions 


are eminently qualified to build up 


collections, to successfully admin- 
ister them, and to visualize the in- 
structional functions of a univer- 
sity library. 

The librarian of the junior col- 
lege should be familiar with the 
best books in the several fields in 
which instruction is offered, and 
Should be able to discuss intelli- 
gently with members of the faculty 
the literature of their respective 
subjects. Acquaintance with the 
scope and content of courses is es- 
sential in order to anticipate the 
demand for certain materials and 
to guide students in the prepara- 
tion of assignments. A major por- 
tion of the librarian’s time will be 
spent in instruction and confer- 
ence. A course on books and their 
use in libraries should be offered. 
The course should aim to present 
the book as the instrument by 
which the thought and activity of 
man has been recorded. Apprecia- 
tion of the art and technique of 
bookmaking would tend to do away 
with book vandalism, which has 
been fostered by free textbooks, 
cheap newspapers and periodicals. 

Emphasis should also be placed 
on the use of books and libraries 
in order that students may become 
aware of the extent and variety of 
book-production and familiar with 
the principal subject guides and 
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indexes. The most telling instruc- 
tion will be that given to small 
groups or to individuals. With the 
independent-study plan expert ref- 
erence librarians should be avail- 
able, whenever there are readers in 
the library, to give advice and guid- 
ance in the selection of the best 
material. 

The administrative work of the 
librarian will entail the selection, 
purchase, cataloguing, and circula- 
tion of books. It is obvious that no 
one person can accomplish the in- 
structional and administrative pro- 
gram unaided, consequently the 
administrator should provide in 
his budget salaries for a library 
staff. Student assistants may be 
employed for clerical and mechani- 
cal routines, but they cannot se- 
lect, purchase, or catalogue books, 
nor can they instruct fellow-class- 
mates in their use. Principals are 
frequently heard to express disap- 
pointment that their libraries are 
not successful. The cause can usu- 
ally be found in the fact that the 
library staff is inadequate in qual- 
ity and in number. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE LIBRARIAN 


These too briefly enumerated ac- 
tivities call for librarians of un- 
usual education and _ personality. 
The librarian of the junior college 
should have a _ broad university 
course with electives in secondary 
education and psychology as prep- 
aration for a graduate year in a 
school of librarianship. One year 
of study should be given to the 
basic bibliographical and adminis- 
trative courses, including the ad- 
ministration of school and college 
libraries. After the completion of 
the fifth year, experience should be 
gained in a high school or in a 
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university library. Either or both 
would be desirable. The high. 
school position would give ad. 
ministrative experience while ac. 
quaintance with a university book 
collection would prove invaluable in 
building up the junior college j- 
brary. A minimum of two years’ 
experience is essential. The libra- 
rian who looks forward to the ]j- 
brarianship of a junior college 
should take a higher degree in ]j- 
brarianship or in the department 
of her major undergraduate inter. 
est, preferably the former. In the 
latter case she would find it advan- 
tageous to elect those courses in 
the school of education and in the 
school of librarianship that would 
especially prepare her for the new 
field. It is imperative that the li- 
brarian possess a broad academic 
background, education for librari- 
anship, and that she meet all cre- 
dential and degree requirements 
made of instructors. 


CERTIFICATION OF LIBRARIANS 


At present the plan of certifica- 
tion of school librarians is unsatis- 
factory from the point of view of 
insuring high standards. For ex- 
ample, in California the holder of 
a general secondary certificate may 
become a librarian although she 
has not studied librarianship. The 
special library credential permits a 
person who has received her pro- 
fessional education in an institu- 
tion designed primarily for the 
training of elementary — school 
teachers, or in an institution con- 
nected with a public library, to 
assume the position of librarian 
in a junior college. The certificate 
should designate the grade and 
field of training. 

Until the administrative officers 
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of junior colleges are alive to the 
educational value of the library 
and the absolute necessity for an 
adequate staff possessing outstand- 
ing education and personality, con- 
ditions will remain much as they 
are, and we shall continue to hear 
institutions censured for their fail- 
ure to make students users of 


books. 


BOOK COLLECTION 


In any appraisement by univer- 
sity representatives the criticism of 
the library has centered on the 
pook collection. This criticism has 
doubtless been warranted but a 
limited selection of books has been 
unavoidable in institutions with so 
short a history. The situation is 
not essentially different from that 
in many four-year colleges with to- 
tally inadequate book collections. 
Last year the Carnegie Corporation, 
recognizing the lack of well-se- 
lected libraries as a problem of 
major importance, adopted a pro- 
gram of grants to liberal arts col- 
leges to be expended in the enrich- 
ment of their libraries. A grant of 
$460,000 has been made to thirty- 
three institutions. The last report 
states that 


grants should depend not so much 
upon past reputation as upon present 
evidences of intellectual ferment, and 
of a recognition on the part of faculty 
and administration alike that to fulfil 
the purpose of the college, the library 
must be not an incidental but a pri- 
mary factor in the student life. 


In the various standards that 
have been proposed for the junior 
college library stress has been 


3Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
Report, 1929-1930, p. 15. 


placed upon the number of vol- 
umes rather than on the selection 
of titles. Considerable time is re- 
quired to bring together an ade- 
quate library. The published and 
projected lists of books will not 
prove a solution. They will serve 
as guides but each library will 
necessarily express its individuality 
and the preferences of instructors. 
The college must select its own 
books and periodicals through co- 
operation of the faculty and the 
librarian. The standards adopted 
by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges at its Berkeley 
meeting in November, 1930, referred 
to a minimum collection of 4,000 
volumes with moderate duplication. 
The number appears pitifully small 
when duplication of volumes for re- 
quired reading is included. These 
titles should not be confused with 
the library collection proper. Books 
for “reserve” are tools, and their 
purchase should be made from a 
student co-operative fund. Much 
may be gained from an administra- 
tive point of view if the collection 
belongs to the student body with 
the librarian acting in an advisory 
capacity. It is desirable to sepa- 
rate the two collections in order 
that required reading and inde- 
pendent investigation be disasso- 
ciated in the mind of the student. 

A considerable proportion of the 
book collection will be in fields not 
represented in the course of study 
and in which the faculty will not 
have a direct interest. These will 
include general reference books 
and periodicals; federal, state, and 
municipal documents; biography, 
travel, and general literature. Re- 
sponsibility for a balanced and 
representative collection rests with 
the librarian, and whether or not 
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the library meets the demands 
made upon it by new educational 
movements will depend upon her 
ability, judgment, and tireless ef- 
fort. 


PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT 


Books require a dignified and 
appropriate setting. The library 
should occupy a key position in 
the main building of the college, or 
preferably a separate unit. The 
reading room should have satisfy- 
ing architectural treatment—good 
proportion, adequate light, and 
quiet decoration. The furniture 
should be substantial and comfort- 
able. Books, structure, and fur- 
nishings should combine to make 
an interesting and inviting atmos- 
phere. More ample facilities for 
study and greater seating capacity 
should be provided than has been 
previously held necessary. New 
methods of instruction will de- 
mand increased reading - room 
space, and the time may come 
when each student will have an in- 
dividual desk in the library. 

Conference, administration, re- 
serve book, and stack rooms should 
be adjacent to the reading room. 
Reference books, current periodi- 
cals, and the more representative 
books in all classes should be 
Shelved around the walls of the 
reading room, where they will be 
easily accessible to students. Only 
the very valuable and the little- 
used titles should be placed in 
closed stacks. 


LIBRARY OF THE FUTURE 


The junior college library of the 
future will be in charge of an ade- 
quate and highly qualified staff. It 
will possess a carefully selected 
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and well-balanced collection of 
books; it will be housed in a spa. 
cious and dignified building. Given 
these conditions the library wil] 
assume the most important rdle in 
the education of the junior college 
student. 





ASK COLLEGIATE CLASSIFICATION 


A petition to the California State 
Board of Education asking that jun- 
ior colleges be given a legal classifi- 
cation separate from high schools 
and in accordance with their true 
positions was drawn up at the Cali- 
fornia Junior College Student Presj- 
dents’ Association convention held 
at San Bernardino junior college in 
March. 

The petition reads: 


WueEnrEAS, The present legal classifi- 
cation of junior colleges under the sec- 
ondary unit of the state system of 
education, in our opinion, is not only 
confusing but also detrimental to the 
general welfare and progress of the 
junior college as a two-year institution, 
and 

WHEREAS, The junior colleges are in 
reality a unit separate and distinct 
from the high schools and as distinct 
units in the system of state education, 
they should be given a legal classifica- 
tion in accordance with their true po- 
sition, and 

WueEREAS, The students of the junior 
colleges, by virtue of their lower divi- 
sion requirements, are in the same 
status as lower classmen of the state 
university. 

Now Therefore, Be it resolved that 
we, the members of the California 
Junior College Student Presidents’ As- 
sociation, in convention assembled, do 
hereby petition your honorable body 
to consider the above mentioned points 
to the end that we may be given the 
status of college students, to which we 
are justly entitled. 
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State Aid for Public Junior Colleges 


FRED LAWSON* 


The earliest public junior col- 
leges originated as a matter of local 
need and existed as purely local in- 
stitutions. Gradually the question 
arose as to the attitude that the 


the state should take in regard to 


this newly evolved institution. 

The earliest legislation for junior 
colleges might be called permissive 
legislation. The state said in sub- 
stance: “We will permit local high- 
school organizations to give two 
years of advanced work if they meet 
certain conditions.” Usually noth- 
ing was stated concerning state aid 
for this advanced work. 

As early as 1916 Will C. Wood! 
called attention to the need for state 
aid for junior colleges. The attor- 
ney-general had ruled that the 
schools were not entitled to state 
aid for junior college students un- 
der the California law of 1907. This 
stopped the practice of some of the 
schools that had been receiving 
state aid on the same basis for jun- 
ior college students as for their 
high-school students. Similar situ- 
ations exist or have existed in other 
states. 

Koos discussed the reasons for 
state aid in a very convincing and 


*Instructor, State Teachers College, 
Valley City, North Dakota. 

1Will C. Wood, “Needed Legislation 
Affecting the Junior College,” Sierra Edu- 
cational News (October 1916), XII, 530-31. 

2Leonard V. Koos, The Junior College 
Movement (Ginn & Co., Boston, 1925), 
pp. 407-20. 


comprehensive manner.” He did not 
recommend that state aid be de- 
termined on the same basis as for 
the high school or the elementary 
school. To do so would make the 
income almost negligible when com- 
pared to the total cost and the bur- 
den of support would fall not upon 
the state but upon the local com- 
munity. An analysis of the statis- 
tics given by Koos indicates the 
average annual cost to be $185 to 
$200 per student enrolled in junior 
college. If the states were to pay at 
the same ratio as they do pay for 
the elementary and high school, it 
would give aid to junior colleges 
ranging from $31.27 to $16.83. 
This is only a small amount com- 
pared to the total cost and indicates 
only too clearly that the burden 
must fall heavily upon the local 
community. Koos found that at the 
University of Minnesota the average 
cost to the state for a freshman and 
sophomore in the university was 
about $200 per year. The student 
paid about $60 per year as a tuition 
fee. The amount paid by the state 
for each freshman and sophomore 
was about $140 per year. | 
From the preceding paragraphs it 
is evident that a greater amount of 
state aid is being given to the in- 
stitutions whose students are better 
able from a financial standpoint to 
carry a greater share of the cost 
than the students who are in the 
junior college. From a purely demo- 
cratic point of view the state should 
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give aid equal to the amount given 
for the education of a student in 
each of the first two years of the 
university. 

A serious situation sometimes 
exists where the junior college is 
supported without state aid. The 
increased burden on the community 
is minimized by lowering the effi- 
ciency of the elementary schools 
and the high school in order to sup- 
port the junior college. 

The question of what to do has 
been answered by some of the states 
and efforts have been made and are 
being made to answer it in others. 
The answer is adequate state aid. 
An analysis of the various state 
laws now in force and of the pro- 
posed laws for other states will con- 
stitute the remainder of this article. 


GENERAL LAWS 


California.—The California law 
of 1907 as mentioned before did not 
provide state aid for junior colieges, 
but some of them collected aid for 
brief periods of time upon the same 
basis as for the high school. After 
the attorney-general ruled this to be 
illegal, a movement was started to 
secure state aid which culminated 
in the laws of 1917, 1921, and 1927. 

The law of 1917 recognized the 
junior college as a functioning part 
of the system of secondary educa- 
tion and granted state aid on the 
same basis as for regular high- 
school students. While this was a 
step in the right direction, it was 
- not until 1921 that state aid was 
increased so as to be significant. 

The law of 1921 provides that the 
junior colleges organized under the 
provisions of the law of 1921 were 
to receive $2,000 per annum and 
an attendance grant of $100 per stu- 
dent in average daily attendance, 
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one condition being that “no junior 
college district shall receive any 
state allotment unless it has pro- 
vided during the preceding schoo] 
year an amount for maintenance at 
least equal to the amount appor- 
tioned by the state.’’s 

The California State Board of 
Education? recommended that jp- 
vestigation be made concerning an 
increase in state aid to junior col- 
leges because the state aid given 
was not comparable to the cost of 
educating a freshman or a sopho- 
more in the state universities. The 
law of 1927 took cognizance of the 
recommendations of the State Board 
of Education but the state aid was 
not increased. 

Texas.—The junior college law 
of 1929 contains this provision: 


No funds received for school pur- 
poses from the State available school 
fund, or raised by local taxation for 
school purposes, under the General or 
Special Laws, except as in this act 
specifically provided, shall be used 
for the establishment, support, and 
maintenance of the Junior College and 
provided further that the Legislature 
shall not make an appropriation out of 
the General Fund of the State for the 
establishment, support, or mainte- 
nance of any Junior College estab- 
lished or that may be established 
under the provisions of the Act.5 


Thus the Texas Act of 1929, while 
progressive in some respects, does 
not grant state aid. 


3 F. H. Swift, “Studies in Public School 
Finance—-California and Colorado,” Re- 
search Publications of the University of 
Minnesota Education Series, No. 1, p. 115. 

4 Seventh Biennial Report of the State 
Board of Education of California, 1924-26, 
pp. 16-17. 

5 Bulletin State Department of Educa- 
tion: Texas Municipal Junior Colleges, 
June 1929, Vol. V, p. 17, Sec. 14. 
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The writer is not unmindful of 
the existence of the North Texas 
Agricultural College and the John 
Tarleton Agricultural College that 
are supported by the state by spe- 
cial legislation. These are public 
junior colleges and _ exist as 
pranches of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 

lowa.—The public junior college 
has developed to a great extent in 
Iowa, but its development has not 
received any encouragement in the 
form of state aid. Consequently, 
the junior colleges do not have the 
vitality possessed by those in states 
where a more liberal policy has 
been followed. 

Missouri.—The law of the state 
of Missouri provides that 


out of public state funds the State 
Superintendent shall annually appor- 
tion $100 to each public school for each 
teacher whose salary is $1,000 or more 
per year. Likewise, there is a state 
distributive fund based on aggregate 
daily attendance of pupils. This 
amounts to a very nominal sum, ap- 
proximately one dollar per student 
annually. Public Junior Colleges of 
Missouri participate in this fund.? 


Arizona.—The Arizona law of 
1927 provided in its title “That the 


6Frederick L. Whitney, The Junior 
College in America, p. 48. 

7E. Q. Brothers, “A Plan for State Sup- 
port for Public Junior Colleges,” American 
Association of Junior Colleges, Ninth An- 
nual Meeting, Fort Worth, Texas, p. 121. 

8 Ninth Biennial Report of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
the Governor of the State of Arizona, 
1926-28, pp. 10-11. 

9Frederick L. Whitney, The Junior 
College in America, p. 55. 

10School Laws of the State of Mon- 
tana, 1927, p. 124. 

11§chool Laws of the State of Missis- 
sippi, p. 140. 


State Board of Education Shall De- 
termine Standards by Which State 
Aid Shall Be Given to Such Junior 
Colleges.’ The bill was amended, 
however, to provide “that no state 
aid would be allowed and that the 
funds for the support of such col- 
leges would be secured by a special 
levy on the district or districts 
wherein the colleges are located.’’® 
The title of the bill will probably be 
changed because it is misleading, 
but the facts of the law are explicit. 

Kansas.—The original state law 
did not mention state aid. It pro- 
vided: 


In addition to the regular lawful 
levy, a levy not exceeding two mills in 
first- and second-class cities and one- 
tenth mill in a county high-school dis- 
trict may be made for maintenance, 
wholly or in part. 


Montana.—The junior college law 
of 1927 provides that 


the junior college courses established 
in any high school shall conform to 
such requirements and regulations as 
may be prescribed by the chancellor 
of the university of Montana.!° 


Mississippi.—The state legisla- 
ture of Mississippi voted the sum 
of $475,000 for the aid of the agri- 
cultural high schools and colleges 
for the years 1927-28 and 1928~29. 
An additional sum of $85,000 was 
voted for high school—junior col- 
leges. The law provides further 
that the money shall be apportioned 
as follows: half divided equally 
among the agricultural high school— 
junior colleges and the remainder 
distributed on the basis of average 
daily attendance." 

Minnesota.—An analysis of the 
laws of Minnesota reveals that state 
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aid is not granted to junior col- 
leges.}2 

Michigan.—The state legislature 
of Michigan in 1917 authorized the 
establishment of junior colleges in 
school districts having a population 
of more than thirty thousand. No 
mention is made of state aid.’* 

Louisiana.—The state legislature 
of Louisiana in 1928 passed a law 
authorizing the creation of a system 
of junior colleges which were to be 
locally supported.'* 


SPECIAL LAWS 


Maine.—Of all the special legis- 
lation considered, that of Maine is 
the most unique system of state aid 
and therefore is given first consid- 
eration. The law is as follows: 


For the purpose of placing the acad- 
emies and institutions of the state 
which provide instruction beyond the 
secondary schools but less than four 
years of college, on an educational 
basis with definite financial aid, the 
commissioner of education, with the 
approval of the governor and council, 
shall be and hereby is authorized to 
issue to such academies as come 
within the provision set up by the 
statutes and in addition to the provi- 
sions above stated and in the same 
manner funds as follows: Academies 
with an enrollment of from twenty to 
forty pupils, twenty dollars per cap- 
ita; forty-one to sixty pupils, eighteen 
dollars per capita; sixty-one to eighty 


12 Laws of Minnesota Relating to the 
Public School System, 1927, chap. ix, pp. 
70-77. 

138 State of Michigan, 
Laws, 1917, pp. 195-96. 

14 Education Acts Legislative Session of 
1928, State Department of Education of 
Louisiana, Bulletin No. 137, pp. 35-36. 

15 Department of Education. Legisla- 
tion Relating to Public Schools, 1929, pp. 
11-12. 
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pupils, sixteen dollars per capita; 
eighty-one to one hundred pupils, four. 
teen dollars per capita; one hundred 
and one to one hundred and fifty py. 
pils, twelve dollars per capita; one 
hundred and fifty-one to two hundred 
pupils, ten dollars per capita; over two 
hundred pupils, eight dollars per cap- 
ita. Provided, when a slight increase 
in attendance would cause an instity- 
tion to receive a reduced amount, the 
commissioner of education shall have 
authority to make an adjustment. In 
addition to the sums required for dis. 
tribution on the above provision, the 
commissioner of education shall issye 
such amounts and to such institutions 
as may be directed by the legislature, 
but in no case shall the amounts dis- 
tributed to the academies of the state, 
automatically or by resolve, exceed the 
amount provided herein, and _ there 
shall be and hereby is appropriated 
annually one hundred five thousand 
dollars to be deducted from the state 
school fund..... Institutions having 
incomes of over twenty-five hundred 
dollars from invested funds shall not 
receive per capita allowance but may 
share in the adjustment fund.15 


Colorado.—Colorado does _ not 
give regular state aid for the sup- 
port of junior colleges. Special 
legislation of 1925 furnished two 
sums of $2,500 “‘to improve the jun- 
ior college sites donated in Trinidad 
and Grand Junction.” 

Georgia.—The state of Georgia 
supports two public junior colleges 
in a manner similar to that in 
which a state university is sup- 
ported. Two junior colleges have 
been created. They are the South 
Georgia Junior State College at 
Douglas, Georgia, which received 
from the state $25,000 (1927) and 
the Middle Georgia Agricultural and 
Mechanical Junior College at Coch- 
ran, Georgia, which received from 
the state $30,000 (1927). 
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Tennessee.—In Tennessee, an ap- 
propriation of $75,000 per year is 
‘ven to Tennessee Junior College. 

Idaho—lIn 1927, the legislature 
of the state of Idaho created a two- 
year institution as a branch of the 
State University. It is entirely state 
supported. 

Oklahoma.—A number of junior 
colleges in Oklahoma are supported 
by the state. The first to be created 
was the Oklahoma Military Acad- 
emy at Claremore. The Eastern 
Oklahoma College at Wilburton and 
the Northeastern Oklahoma Junior 
College at Miami were originally 
established as industrial schools but 
to some extent have gone over to 
the general junior college field. The 
state also maintains three junior 
colleges for agricultural education. 
They are the Cameron State School 
of Agriculture, at Lawton; the Con- 
nor State School of Agriculture, at 
Warner; and the Murray State 
School of Agriculture, at Tisho- 
mingo. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


“The value of state aid for school 
maintenance is to smooth out the 
inequalities of local communities to 
support education. It is to equalize 
the burden of support.’¢ This 


16 E, Q. Brothers, “A Plan for State Sup- 
port for Public Junior Colleges,” American 
Association of Junior Colleges, Ninth An- 
nual Meeting, p. 121. 

17 [bid., p. 122. 

18 George F. Zook, “The Development 
of the Public Junior College,” Annual 


Proceedings, National Association of State 
Universities, 1923, pp. 59-60. 

19 House Bill No. 195, State of Wash- 
ington, Twenty-first Regular _ Session, 
1929. 

20“Report of the Junior College Com- 
mittee of Wyoming,” Junior College Jour- 
nal (October 1930), I, 51-52. 


statement is prophetic of the type 
of legislation proposed in most of 
the states. 

Kansas.—The plan worked out by 
the Kansas State School Code Com- 
mission, had it gone into effect, 
would have yielded about $800 for 
each junior college instructor.” 

Massachusetts——In 1923, Dr. 
George F. Zook recommended a 
plan of state support for the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts.!* This 
plan suggested that each city main- 
taining a junior college approved 
by the State Department of Educa- 
tion should be reimbursed annually 
for 90 per cent of the expenditures 
for salaries of teachers and admin- 
istrative officers in the junior col- 
lege. 

Washington.—The 1929 proposed 
law for the state of Washington 
provided for the organization and 
maintenance of junior colleges and 
authorized the levying of taxes for 
them but did not provide for state 
aid.1? — 

Wyoming.—The State Board of 
Education appointed a committee 
which was to work jointly with 
the State Board and the State 
Teachers Association to investigate 
the question of junior colleges for 
the state. The report? in substance 
points out that the state should first 
give equal educational opportunity 
for each child in the elementary and 
high schools; then the State Univer- 
sity should be more adequately pro- 
vided for; if, after these conditions 
were complied with, there were suf- 
ficient funds remaining, junior col- 
leges might be established if they 
could meet the standards of the 
North Central Association. The 
amount of state aid proposed was 
to be $1,000 per teacher. 

Nebraska.—There is no junior 


. 
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college legislation in force in the 
state of Nebraska. Legislation has 
been proposed and patterned after 
the California law, but the legisla- 
ture did not approve of the measure. 
There are two public junior colleges 
in existence in this state (1929). 
No one has contested the right of 
the board to maintain them in their 
respective communities. 

Ohio.—In the _ Eighty-seventh 
General Assembly, 1927, Mr. War- 
ner introduced a measure which 
would have permitted the establish- 
ment of junior colleges. In the 
Eighty-ninth General Assembly, 
1929, Miss Cramer introduced a 
similar measure. These measures 
merely provided for authorization 
and approval but not state aid. They 
were to be supported by local taxa- 
tion and tuition. 

Utah.—Mr. Candland introduced 
into the Senate in 1929 a bill au- 
thorizing junior colleges in the state 
of Utah. This measure provided for 
state aid in the following manner: 


The State of Utah shall pay annually 
toward the maintenance of such jun- 
ior colleges $100 per capita for every 
high-school graduate or student who 
has passed the entrance requirement 
of 15 units of high-school work and 
has attended the institution for a pe- 
riod of not less than 18 weeks during 
the school year nor more than two 
years. 


Mr. Hollingsworth introduced 
into the same session of the legis- 
lature a measure which proposed 
the establishment of two junior col- 
leges under the control of the Uni- 
versity of Utah. These colleges were 
to be integral parts of the Univer- 
sity of Utah and were to be known 
as “Utah University College at Og- 
den” and the “Utah University Col- 
lege at Ephraim.” 
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Since neither of these bills were 
enacted into law, it is impossible to 
say what the next step is likely to 
be. It may be a system of public 
junior colleges with state aid; 
branch colleges of the university, 
or junior colleges with no state aid 
or support. A committee has been 
appointed by the State Board at the 
request of the governor to deter- 
mine what the needs of Utah are in 
respect to the junior college situa- 
tion. 

Colorado.—A bill for a general 
law was introduced in 1926-27 in 
the Assembly, but failed of passage. 
This provided for state aid to the 
amount of $100 for “every pupil 
regularly enrolled in the junior col- 
lege established under this act.” 

Whitney, in summarizing the 
“Standards for Public Junior Col- 
leges for the State of Colorado,” 
wrote as follows in regard to state 
support: 


State aid for the local school system 
shall meet the just needs of the situa- 
tion and, in comparison with total 
school revenues, shall be in proportion 
similar to that in the most advanced 
state school systems.?1 


Since the act did not pass, this ideal 
has not been incorporated in any 
law. 

Indiana.—After the attorney-gen- 
eral of Indiana had ruled that the 
high schools did not have a right to 
establish junior colleges in connec- 
tion with the high school, there was 
much discussion concerning the 
passage of a junior college law. This 
culminated in a bill by Senator 
Holmes which would have made it 
possible to establish junior colleges 
in every county in Indiana. This 


21 Frederick L. Whitney, The Junior 


College in America, p. 184. 
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measure as originally introduced 
or as later amended did not provide 
for state aid; in fact the weakest 
part of the measure was the finan- 
cial side. Foster, in discussing this 
measure, points out that some of 
the proponents stated that “no ex- 
tra cost would be involved since 
the work could be taught by the 
regular high-school teachers.”*? Of 
course this argument is fallacious 
and it is fortunate that such a 
measure did not pass. 

Other states.—In addition to the 
junior college aid or support men- 
tioned in the preceding discussion, 
there exists the School of Forestry 
in North Dakota which has become 
qa state-supported junior college. 
Arkansas supports four junior col- 
leges in much the same manner as 
Oklahoma does. Perhaps there are 
others which should be mentioned. 

Summary.—State aid for local 
junior colleges has not progressed 
very far. An analysis of the general 
laws indicates that in only one 
state, California, is state aid a vital 
factor in the support of this type 
of education. An analysis of the 
special laws indicates that state 
support of special types of schools 
has been provided or else a single 
fund voted for a specific purpose. 
Only in Maine is there a well-de- 
fined system of state aid as a re- 
sult of a special law. Some of the 
proposed laws are the most pro- 
gressive from the point of view of 
those who favor state aid, but they 
have not been able to win support 
sufficient to become laws. The pro- 
posed laws for Colorado, Utah, and 
Massachusetts are excellent exam- 
ples of progressive legislation. 


22 Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University (March 1928), IV, 41. 


TEXAS SUMMER SESSION 


The North Texas Junior Agricul- 
tural College, at Arlington, is ex- 
pecting the 1931 summer session to 
be the largest summer school the in- 
stitution has ever known. The 
work of the summer session is to be 
given in three divisions: straight 
literary courses; band school; and 
automobile mechanics. In the lit- 
erary division, courses will be of- 
fered subject to the same general 
requirements as in the regular ses- 
sion. Entrance requirements are 
waived in the band school and in 
the automobile mechanics course. 

The regular college courses that 
will be given are: Agriculture, 
biology, business administration, 
shorthand and typing, chemistry, 
education, drawing, engineering, 
mechanic arts, English, history, art, 
clothing, foods, mathematics, phy- 
sics, psychology, and sociology. 

The first term for college courses 
is from June 8 to July 18 (six 
weeks); the second term is from 
July 20 to August 29 (six weeks). 





WENTWORTH DIRECTORY 


Wentworth Military Academy, of 
Lexington, Missouri, has just issued 
an alumni directory containing the 
names, occupations, and addresses 
of over 3,000 cadets who have at- 
tended the institution. 





NEW BUILDINGS IN ARKANSAS 


The 1931 session of the legisla- 
ture of the state of Arkansas appro- 
priated $140,000 to each of the three 
state junior colleges for new build- 
ings. The institutions are located at 
Jonesboro, Magnolia, and Monti- 
cello. 

















Home Economics at Ward-Belmont School 


ELISABETH SUTHERLAND* 


Home economics is a new field 
which has been developed by indi- 
viduals. Pioneers in the colleges 
offering the first courses have 
stamped the departments with their 
own personalities. Uniform nomen- 
clature and course content have not 
yet been developed and until they 
are there will be more or less con- 
fusion and irregularity in the inter- 
pretation of courses given in one 
college by other colleges. Each cur- 
riculum is organized to meet the 
particular needs of the department 
and college offering it. Its value 
depends upon the judgment of 
those who have planned it and any 
course is subject to criticism on this 
ground. 

Originally the home economics 
curriculum in Ward-Belmont was 
planned for students who wished 
practical rather than technical or 
scientific knowledge of the subject. 
The question of transfer of credit 
was not considered. With the ac- 
crediting of the junior college, how- 
ever, it became necessary to revise 
the curriculum. This process has 
been under way for several years 
and has required both study and 
experimentation. 


UPPER DIVISION REQUIREMENTS 


One of the problems which we, 
as a junior college, must meet is 
that of correlating the work of the 


*Head of the Department of Home 
Economics, Ward-Belmont School, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


first two years with similar courses 
offered by senior colleges. The cur- 
riculum must be so organized that 
students may transfer to another 
college with a minimum difficulty 
of adjustment. From the catalogues 
of seven colleges and universities 
offering four years of home econom- 
ics the following tabulation has 
been made to show those courses 
which are included in the require- 
ments for the first two years: 


(Q = quarter, S = semester) 


Number 
of 

Schools 

Length of Offering 

Name of course Course Course 

First Year 
Textiles and Clothing . 1Qor1S 6 
Foods and Nutrition .. 1Qor1S 6 
Home Management ... 1Qor1S8 2 
De s<eebecneeawes 1Qori1S § 
1Qori1S8 1 
ee 2 Q 1 
3Qor2S5S 5 
ys PERT ET CTT 3 : oe > 
BE ct vceaenemnie 1 Q 2 
DE «cccaenaweenesé 1 Q 1 
Biology and Zodlogy.. 1 Q each 1 
ES,  nckcasednnee 258 1 
History or Language... 3 Q 1 
Second Year 

Textiles and Clothing... 1Qor1S 5 
Foods and Nutrition.. 2 : wd : - : : 
House Planning ...... 1Qori1S8S 1 
House Decoration ..... 1Qori1585 1 
Advanced Design .... 1Qori1S8 1 
Organic Chemistry .... 1Qor158 7 
Applied Chemistry ... 1Qor1S 2 
Dt Leceekhaneeene® 1or2S8S 2 
Pe Co ccnnen awe 1Qori1S 4 
Dt? ciebaccnewcdnn 1Qori1S 1 
Bacteriology .......... 1Qori1S8 4 
POVEMOIORY 2c cccccccse 1Qori1S8 3 
Economics (choice or advised elective) 3 


7 More than 2 Q or1 5S. 
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As many of the requirements listed 
above must be adequately met as 
can be included in a curriculum 
which must provide at the same 
time for the particular needs of our 


student body. 


CULTURAL NEEDS 


Since one specific aim of home 
economics is to train for better liv- 
ing, our curriculum must have a 
foundation both of science and of 
appreciation of cultural values. 
Every field of learning contributes 
to the larger life but since it is im- 
possible to include all learning in a 
single curriculum, the courses se- 
lected from other fields must be 
those which apply most directly to 
the phases of home economics in- 
cluded in this curriculum. Other 
departments of the school have co- 
operated generously in working out 
courses adapted to our needs and 
the members of the Department of 
Home Economics are grateful for 
their assistance, as well as for the 
advice and encouragement given 
them by other workers in the Home 
Economics field. 


WARD-BELMONT CURRICULA 


The home economics curriculum 
in Ward-Belmont, based upon the 
considerations mentioned above, 
has been developed to provide for 
the needs of the girls attending this 
particular school. Three distinct 
groups of girls have been consid- 
ered: first, those girls who have 
chosen home economics as their 
profession and who plan to transfer 
to a senior college for work toward 
the degree after earning the diploma 
offered here; second, those girls who 
wish a two-year terminal course as 
a basis for better living; and third, 
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those who desire some knowledge 
of the principles involved in the 
selection of foods or clothing as a 
part of a general education. In the 
courses outlined below, it has 
seemed advisable and quite possible 
to combine the first two groups of 


HOME ECONOMICS DIPLOMA 





First Year 
Home Economics 11 A or B, 12.... 6 hours 
Home Economics 13 A or B, 14.... 6 hours 
os ne 8 hours 
EY Ue Mb eave nddnecdnedasewaca 6 hours 
Art 3, 4 (Principles of Design).... 4 hours 
Physical Education ...ccccccccece 2 hours 

Second Year 
Home Economics 21, 22........... 6 hours 
Home Economics 23, 24.......... 8 hours 
SERRE Bk DE kc ccccccescscscses 4 hours 
PEED Bs Ts oe a ecceeaccerecs 6 hours 
Physiology 21 (ist Sem.).......... 3 hours 
fElective (2d Sem.)..........e... 3 hours 
Physical Education ..............- 2 hours 


DIPLOMA IN FOODS AND NUTRITION 


First Year 
Home Economics 11 A or B, 12.... 6 hours 
ll re 8 hours 
Cs ea ae eee ee ey 6 hours 
I ii eae lal 10 hours 
Physical Education .............. 2 hours 
Second Year 
Home Economics 21, 22........... 6 hours 
SEI Ts Bs 6 6 6 ecccccccccsces 4 hours 
DE Gis Bh bo nsecccccsaces 6 hours 
Physiology 21 (ist Sem.)......... 3 hours 
CD. 4044e0n0endenennneseeeas 11 hours 
Physical Education .............. 2 hours 


DIPLOMA IN TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


First Year 
Home Economics 13 A or B, 14... 6 hours 
a 8 hours 
is Wah anes sednensenasenns 6 hours 
Art 3, 4 (Principles of Design).... 4 hours 
ED acnendekeneneeseeaeanncr 6 hours 
Physical Education .............. 2 hours 
Second Year 
Home Economics 23, 24........... 8 hours 
OC ameaey TH, Bbicccccccccccccses 4 hours 
BEUUIIOUED Bk Bi ob cs ccccccosesse 6 hours 
GY “seeeusensnexeenssennenas 16 hours 
Physical Education .............. 2 hours 


* Chemistry is included depending on the 
future plans of the student. 
+t Psychology is suggested as an elective. 
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girls mentioned. Each course leads 
toward a junior college diploma. 


CONTENT OF COURSES 


Introductory courses in English, 
chemistry, economics, and psychol- 
ogy are well standardized and it 
is not necessary to discuss the de- 
sirable content of such courses. 
The course in Art, which is required 
of students taking the course in 
Clothing, covers the _ principles 
underlying line, mass, and color ar- 
rangement in design and the appli- 
cation of design and color to block 
printing, dyeing, and batik. The 
course in Physiology is planned es- 
pecially for home economics stu- 
dents and emphasizes the processes 
concerned with the use of food in 
the human body. 

In planning the content of the 
courses to be offered we meet with 
further difficulties. The field of 
home economics is not definitely 
limited. It is based on the learning 
of many other fields and as these 
fields broaden and develop, so does 
home economics grow. The point 
of view and the emphasis change 
with these new developments. 

One of the most recent and 
most striking advances in home eco- 
nomics is in the field of cookery 
processes. Cooking is no longer re- 
garded as a necessary evil to be left 
to chance knowledge. From a posi- 
tion beneath the notice of college 
grade of work, it has become a sub- 
ject of scientific importance requir- 
ing advanced work in chemistry and 
physics as a basis. Courses in cook- 
ery processes are now placed in the 
senior year or are reserved for 
graduate study. Just as we may 
learn to run an automobile, how- 
ever, without knowing how to build 
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or repair one, so may we be able 
also to prepare attractive, wel]. 
cooked meals without scientific 
knowledge. Just as knowing more 
about the machine we drive makes 
us better able to use that machine 
efficiently and economically, as wel] 
as with greater satisfaction, so q 
knowledge of the principles jp. 
volved in the simplest cooking proce. 
ess is valuable. 

Science has taught us that health 
and food habits are closely related, 
We have learned that the food of 
the mother and the food of the child 
from birth to maturity are impor- 
tant factors in determining the 
length of adult life and the quality 
of the health of the adult. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to study not only 
the principles of normal adult nv- 
trition but also those principles as 
applied to the feeding of children. 

Manufacturing processes have al- 
tered the original form of food 
stuffs more and more. Food is now 
transported long distances and is 
stored for increasingly long periods. 
Processes of preparation once car- 
ried on in the home are being conm- 
mercialized. All of these conditions 
affect the food value, cost, appear- 
ance, and flavor of foods and have 
a vital influence on the problem of 
providing an adequate diet. 

Processes of clothing construc- 
tion have been taken out of the 
home to a much greater extent than 
processes of cookery. Constructive 
processes are studied chiefly in 
order to develop. standards for 
judgment and comparison. Quality 
of workmanship and material de- 
termine the wearing qualities of 
garments. The relation of line and 
color of clothing to the individual 
figure and coloring determine the 
appearance and consequently the 
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satisfaction of the wearer. From 
this point of view perfectly made 
garments are not an important part 
of the course. The stress is placed 
rather on training students to pur- 
chase clothing and textiles so as to 
obtain the greatest value both eco- 
nomically and in satisfaction. 


CATALOGUE DESCRIPTIONS 


These viewpoints have been the 
basis for determining the content of 
the diploma as well as the survey 
courses. The catalogue descriptions 
of the courses are given below. 


11,12. Food Selection.—This course 
deals with problems in purchase, prep- 
aration, and combination of foods 
from the nutritional standpoint. The 
lectures and discussions cover diges- 
tion of food, use of nutrients in the 
body, and sources in foods. Standard 
methods of manipulation in food prep- 
aration with experimental problems 
designed to aid the student in estab- 
lishing rules for procedure are ‘taught 
by laboratory work. Meals are pre- 
pared as applications of principles 
learned. The work of the second se- 
mester is a study of the development 
of standards for optimal nutrition. 
Adequate meals for individual and 
family groups are planned, prepared, 
and served as part of the laboratory 
work. Two lectures, four hours lab- 
oratory; first and second semesters. 

21. Child Nutrition—aA _ study is 
made of the general principles of nu- 
trition as they apply to the feeding of 
children. The laboratory work con- 
sists of planning diets adequate for 
adults and the adjusting of these diets 
to conditions of growth. Two lectures, 
four laboratory hours a week; first 
semester. 

22. Economics and Social Problems 
in Food Supply.—This is a study of 
the relation of production, manufac- 
ture, and distribution of food in rela- 
tion to costs. Laboratory problems are 


given in meal planning on a cost basis, 
home versus commercial processes of 
food preparation as economic and so- 
cial problems. Two lectures, four 
hours laboratory; second semester. 

13, 14. Principles of Clothing Selec- 
tion.—The work of the first semester 
includes lectures and discussions on 
factors influencing desirability of tex- 
tile fibers as a basis for selecting and 
purchasing fabrics. During the second 
semester the problems of relation of 
color, hygiene, and cost to selection 
and purchasing of all textile fabrics 
will be considered. The laboratory 
problems are used to teach the prin- 
ciples of construction as a basis for 
development of standards. Two lec- 
tures, four laboratory hours; first and 
second semesters. 

23. Textile Study.—This course 
makes a study of the chemistry of tex- 
tile fibers, the relation of clothing to 
health, and the application of chem- 
istry to the care of textiles. Four 
hours of laboratory work each week 
is in clothing construction. Two lec- 
tures, six laboratory hours a week; 
second semester. 

24. Textile Economics.—A study is 
made of the history and development 
of the clothing industries with prob- 
lems illustrated by field trips; prob- 
lems in clothing budgets; the applica- 
tion of principles of line and design 
to clothing selection; advanced prob- 
lems in clothing construction. Two 
lectures, six laboratory hours a week; 
first semester. 


During the first semester of the 
diploma courses the students are 
divided into two groups on the 
basis of previous training. The 
work of the two divisions is funda- 
mentally the same, but the method 
of approach and the grade of work 
required of the student differ. 

Comprehensive survey courses in 
both cooking and sewing are offered 
for those girls whose major interest 
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is in other fields. These courses, 
which are fully accredited toward 
the junior college General Diploma, 
have both technical and scientific 
background. The emphasis is 
placed, however, on practical ap- 
plication of the fundamental prin- 
ciples. 


15, 16. Surveys of Food Selection.— 
The course considers the factors es- 
sential to an understanding of the 
nutritional and economic problems in 
choice of food. During the first semes- 
ter the problems of preparation and 
combination of foods are considered 
from the nutritional standpoint. Lec- 
tures and discussion are based on the 
use of food in the body, the composi- 
tion of foods and the combination of 
foods for an adequate diet. The labo- 
ratory work covers study of standard 
methods of food preparation. In the 
second semester the problems in pur- 
chasing and combining foods are con- 
sidered from an economic standpoint. 
The lectures and discussions are on 
marketing and budgeting as related to 
food costs, and on problems of child 
feeding and special diets. Meals to 
provide adequate diets on varying cost 
levels are planned, prepared, and 
served in the laboratory. Two lectures, 
four hours laboratory; first semester; 
second semester. 

17, 18. Survey of the Principles of 
Clothing Selection.—The factors essen- 
tial to the development of standards of 
judgment in selecting a wardrobe are 
stressed. During the first semester fab- 
rics, constructive processes, color, and 
line are studied as related to clothing 
selection. A study of the economic and 
social problems, including hygiene of 
clothing and psychology of dress, is 
made during the second semester. The 
laboratory work throughout the year 
includes principles of construction, 
examination of ready-to-wear clothing, 
and trips to local shops as methods of 
applying standards and developing 
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judgments. Two lectures, four hours 
laboratory; first semester; second se. 
mester. 


In the laboratory work of al] 
classes, reference books, goverp- 
ment bulletins, articles from maga- 
zines and material from commer. 
cial concerns are used freely for 
references and for illustrative ma- 
terial. Pamphlets, bulletins, and 
clippings have been filed under 
subject headings so that they are 
readily available. Bulletin-board 
material is mounted on twelve-by- 
eighteen-inch cards and is filed 
separately with cross references to 
the general file. The laboratory 
problems, including recipes used, 
have been typed on notebook paper 
and are given out to students as 
part of the assignment. The ma- 
terial of these problems has been 
revised and reorganized to keep 
pace with the development of de- 
partmental policies and_ require- 
ments. The notebook material in 
use during the current semester is 
now being organized into more per- 
manent form. We plan to test it 
again before having it multigraphed 
to form the basis of a laboratory 
manual which can be extended or 
further revised as desired. 

As stated before, the Home Eco- 
nomics Department has been or- 
ganized in an attempt to meet the 
particular needs of Ward-Belmont. 
It has reached its present form as 
one of several stages of develop- 
ment. If we are to continue to func- 
tion as fully as we should as a 
department of this school the pres- 
ent form should be only another 
stage of development. It is hoped 
sincerely that the future may find 
the foundation we have laid a good 
one. 









































Prediction of Success in Junior College 


DAVID SEGEL* 


The establishment of large num- 
bers of public junior colleges has 
changed the whole question of the 
requirements for college entrance 
in certain ways. Communities in 
establishing junior colleges have 
usually pledged themselves to the 
task of educating all students who 
apply with a high-school diploma. 
There are three possibilities open 
to the junior college in considering 
the admittance of this heterogene- 
ous group of entering students. One 
possibility is when no distinction 
is made between any of the students 
entering junior college. Under this 
plan students are admitted to any 
course for which they have the 
necessary prerequisites without re- 
gard to previous success or present 
ability. Another possibility open to 
the junior college in California is to 
classify the entering junior college 
students as “certificate” and “di- 
ploma” students. Certificate stu- 
dents are those students considered 
to be of regular college grade, 
whereas diploma students are those 
considered to be below the regular 
standard. A third method of deal- 
ing with the entering student is to 


* Department of Research, Long Beach 
City Schools, Long Beach, California. 


1By recommended marks is meant the 
number of marks of A and B made in 
high school when the passing marks in a 
descending order are A, B, C, and D. It is 
the common practice in California to 
recommend students to college on the 
basis of some certain number of these 
recommended marks. 


consider his ability in regard to 
each different group of subjects of- 
fered. Under this scheme a student 
may be found eligible to enter 
classes in physical science, biologi- 
cal science, and mathematics but 
be barred from the regular courses 
in languages. 

We set ourselves the task of get- 
ting data to satisfy the last two 
methods of dealing with entrance 
to junior college. Whatever data 
we found valuable for this purpose 
we knew would be of value also in 
individual guidance. 

Our method was to take items of 
information already being used by 
junior colleges and find their effi- 
ciency in predicting success in the 
various criteria selected. These 
items were: 


a) The number of recommended 
marks made in high school! 

b) The score on the Thurstone 
(American Council on Educa- 
tion) Psychological Examina- 
tion 

c) The score on the different parts 
of the lowa High School Content 
Examination 


We wished to predict success in 
the following: 


a) General level of junior college 
work 

b) Junior college mathematics and 
science 

c) Junior college English 

d) Junior college social studies 

e) Junior college languages. 
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We built up regression equations 
for each of these success criteria. 
This was done by the method of 
successive approximations.? For 
this purpose we found the inter- 
correlations between the items used 
for prediction and the correlations 
with the criteria. These correlations 
are given in Tables I and II. 
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nomical, we transformed our test 
scores and number of recommended 
units made in high school into a 
scale from 0 to 9 inclusive. We 
used this particular scale because 
it corresponds with the units on the 
cards used with the Hollerith taby- 
lating machinery by which it js 
possible to automatically get the 


TABLE I 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN PREDICTION ITEMS 


(Based on the records of 100 students) 


Iowa EXAMINATION 





Social 
Prediction Items THURSTONE English Mathematics Science Studies 
Betremes WEES 2... cccccccccs .261+.063 . 320+ .061 064+ . 067 . 068+ .067 . 242+ .063 
ec etecek nanan . 560+ .046 .510+ .050 .441+ .054 - 468+ .053 
DO TE bck 6 4k cee Kedas . 223+ .064 .377+.058 - 738+ .031 
Iowa, Mathematics ......... .604+ .043 . 221+. 064 
a ee 457+ .053 
TABLE II 
CORRELATIONS OF PREDICTION ITEMS WITH THE CRITERIA 
Mathematics 
Junior and 
College Social Physical 
Prediction Average English Studies Language Science 
Items Mark Marks Marks Marks Marks 
ccc i CEN ee SOSSSEER KORE -422 .051 . 306 .540 .136 
ee ee Eee ee ee 481 401 326 .416 .699 
DO AE 6. kc cdneebdsedeedeseedeceecen 350 - 356 393 294 .720 
PPP CEE Te rey rey Perr TT 219 .018 .104 .279 . 537 
SE GR 9on66- 005 060460004 S48 60 OR OREO .132 .090 .170 . 166 .073 
ee ne .186 .127 232 .050 .400 
Number of students used with each group of 
RE cvéccecuwens aces beesesnseune wenn hen 90 60 62 54 47 


The P.E.’s run from .047 to .097. 


The multiple correlation coeffi- 
cient was also found at the same 
time as the weights for the regres- 
sion equations were obtained. 

In order to make the calculations 
of scores from the equation eco- 


2T. L. Kelley, Statistical Method (The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1923), p. 302. 


predicted score on the various pre- 
diction equations. The transforma- 
tion scale is given in Table III. 

It was also desirable and econom- 
ical to have the coefficients in the 
regression equation reduced to in- 
tegers. We give herewith the equa- 
tions together with the multiple 
correlation coefficients. The mean- 
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" ings of the various items in the Prediction for English 

d | equations are as follows: x. = O, + Oh, + Xs R = .620 

' X,= mre Aas Prediction for social studies 

C terion considered. Ayo = Ai + A, + Xs R= .429 

' X,=Number of recommended Prediction for languages 

‘ units for high school X, = 3X, + X¥,+ X¥,;+ X, R= .607 

s X, = Thurstone score 

C X,= English part of the Iowa We shall illustrate the use of the 
High School Content Ex- equations. An individual has 16 
amination recommended high-school entrance 

X,= Mathematics part of the units, a score of 245 on the Thur- 
Iowa High School Content _ stone test, a score of 58 on the Eng- 
Examination lish part of the Iowa test, a score 
X,= Science part of the lowa_ of 47 on the mathematics part of 

- High School Content Ex-_ the Iowa test, and a score of 44 on 
amination the science part of the Iowa test. 

R = Multiple correlation coeffi- Referring these values to Table III 

cient as between college’ we get a value of 8 for X,, 8 for X,, 

success and the prediction 5 for X,, 6 for X,, and 5 for X;. 

t items. Substituting these values in the 


equation for general college predic- 
tion: 
Xo — 3X, + 3X, + X, 
We get X, = 3(8) + 3(8) + (5) 
or X, = 53, as the most probable 
index of general college success. 
Similarly substituting the fore- 


Prediction of the general level of 
college success 


X, = 3X, + 3X, + X, R= .568 
Prediction for mathematics and 

physical science 

X, = 3X, + 3X, + X,4+ X; 














R= .800_ going values in the equation for the 
TABLE III 
TRANSFORMATION SCALE FOR THE VARIOUS ITEMS USED IN THE 
COLLEGE PREDICTION EQUATIONS* 

a Iowa EXAMINATION 
Index Recommended Thurstone Mathe- Social 
Sigma Numbers Units core English matics Science Studies 
=90.0 te — 2.6..... 0 0-2 0-41 0-18 0-7 0-19 0-26 
~ 9.0 t — 1.8..... 1 3-4 42-58 19-24 8-12 20-24 27-32 
-— 1.5 to — 1.0..... 2 5-6 59-82 25-32 13-17 25-29 33-40 
—1.0 to — .5..... 3 7-8 83-110 33-41 18-23 30-34 41-48 
— .5 to epee 4 9-10 111-141 42-51 24-31 35-42 49-56 
S @ + .&..... 5 11-12 142-170 52-61 32-40 43-50 57-64 
+ .8 to + 1.0..... 6 13-14 171-198 62-72 41-49 51-59 65-72 
+19 & + 0.8..... 7 15 199-232 73-83 50-57 60-68 73-81 
+ 1.5 to + 2.0..... 4 16 233-257 84-92 58-64 69-77 82-87 
+ 2.0 to +10.0..... 4) 17+ 258-up 93—up 65-up 78-up 88—up 


* The distributions here given except for the number of recommended units are based on 
The distribution for the number of recom- 
mended units is adapted and does not exactly represent the actual distribution, particularly in 


several hundred entering junior college students. 


the extremes. 
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prediction of mathematics and 
physical science 

X, = 3X, + 3X, + X,4+ X; 
we get | 

X, = 3(8) + 3(5) + (6) + (9) 

or X, = 50, as the most probable 
index of college success in mathe- 
matics and physical sciences. 

The scores for the other predic- 
tion equations may be worked out 
in the same manner. 

The values obtained for X, in 
these equations may be transformed 
to the marking plan used in the 
school system. For purposes of 
classification we set down _ the 
meaning of the scores relative to 
the successful or non-successful 
performance of junior college work 
in the subjects considered. For this 
purpose the following transforma- 
tion plan was evolved. 


General College Prediction 


Unsuccessful (mark of C— and below) 0-32 


Successful (mark of C and above).... 33-64 
Prediction for Mathematics and Science 
Unsuccessful (mark of D or F)...... 0-32 


Successful (mark of A, B, or C)...... 33-72 


Prediction for English 
Unsuccessful (mark of D or F)....... 
Successful (mark of A, B, or C)..... 34-54 


Prediction for Social Studies 
Unsuccessful (mark of D or F)....... 
Successful (mark of A, B, or C)...... 14-27 


Prediction for Languages 
Unsuccessful (mark of D or F)....... 
Successful (mark of A, B, or C)...... 31-54 


The efficiency in predicting schol- 
arship by the use of these equations 
can be judged by the size of the 
multiple regression coefficients 
given above. These multiple corre- 
lation coefficients are not high and 
thus we know that the resulting 
predictions are far from. being 
exact. However, they represent an 
advance over methods usually em- 
ployed in educational guidance and 
point the way for further research. 
In the case of the prediction of gen- 
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eral college success where the fae. 
tors of the number of recommended 
units, score on the Thurstone test, 
and score on the English part of the 
Iowa test are used, we found that 
the efficiency was twice® that of the 
method now commonly employed, 
i.e, that of using the number of 
recommended marks alone. 





NEGRO JUNIOR COLLEGES 


One section of the new Federa] 
Survey of Land-Grant Colleges is de- 
voted to negro land-grant colleges, 
Detailed information is given con- 
cerning five institutions of junior 
college tvpe. It states that: 


The institutions organized as junior 
colleges include the State Agricultural 
and Mechanical Institute of Normal, 
Alabama, State College for Colored Stu- 
dents of Delaware, at Dover, and Prin- 
cess Anne Academy of Princess Anne, 
Maryland. Junior college programs are 
also offered at the Florida Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, at Tallahassee, 
and at the Kentucky State Industrial 
College, at Frankfort. 


The final recommendations of the 
survey include one that: 


The negro land-grant colleges of 
junior college rank should bring up 
their standards to meet the minimum 
requirements as to teachers, namely, 
five full-time college teachers, who de- 
vote themselves to college classes ex- 
clusively. The standards of the courses 
in biology, chemistry, and_ physics 
should be raised so that the pre-med- 
ical courses may be offered meeting 
the requirements of the leading accred- 
iting agencies. 


3 The percentage of efficiency is ob- 
tained through the use of the coefficient 
of alienation, see T. L. Kelley’s Statistical 
Method, p. 173, formula 86a. 
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ASSOCIATE OF ARTS DEGREE 


One of the significant steps in the 
early development of the junior col- 
lege idea was its differentiation from 
the senior college throughout the 
establishment of the degree, or as it 
was later known, the title of associ- 
ate of arts. This was first done at 
the University of Chicago. A portion 
of President W. R. Harper’s official 
announcement of it, made in 1900, 
is of special interest in view of a 
plan under consideration by the 
public junior colleges of California 
to adopt a similar practice. 


The following considerations have 
had influence in determining this ac- 
tion: (1) The fact is very generally 
recognized that no important step is 
taken at the end of the preparatory 
course. The work of the freshman and 
sophomore years in most colleges dif- 
fers little in content and method from 
that of the last year of the academy 
or high school, except that it is some- 
what more advanced; but on the other 
hand, (2) at the end of the sophomore 
year a most important change occurs 
according to the organization of the 
larger number of institutions—for it 
is at this point that the student is given 
larger liberty of choice and at the 
same time higher methods of instruc- 
tion are employed. .... (3) It is 
evident that many students continue 
work in the junior and senior years 
of college life whose best interests 
would have been served by _ with- 
drawal from college. Many continue 
to the end, not from choice but rather 


1From The Educational Review, XIX, 
411-15 (April 1900). 


from compulsion, because of the dis- 
grace which may attend an unfinished 
COMMER. . oo (4) Many students who 
might be courageous enough to under-. 
take a two-year college course are not 
able for lack of funds or for other 
reasons to see their way to enter upon 
a four-year course. Many still further 
feel that if a professional course is to 
be taken, there is not time for a four- 
year college course. 

From the point of view of the in- 
stitution, the following points have 
been considered: (1) Many academies 
are able to do, at least in part, the 
work of the freshman and sophomore 
years. The high schools in some 
states are ready to do such work, and 
in at least one state the university of 
the state recognizes the work of the 
freshman year when performed in ap- 
proved high schools. (2) It cannot be 
denied that until a young man or 
young woman has shown some ma- 
turity of character, it is wise that he 
should not be sent far away from 
home. If now, the academies and high 
schools could so perfect their work 
that freshman and sophomore courses 
might be offered, many young people 
would be enabled to pursue their edu- 
cation at least to this higher point. 
(3) A large number of so-called col- 
leges, which have not sufficient en- 
dowment to enable them properly to 
do the work of the junior and senior 
year, should limit their work to that 
of the freshman and sophomore year. 
In many cases the officers of these 
colleges recognize most painfully that 
they are not doing justice to the stu- 
dents in the higher classes. In reality 
they are defrauding the students who 
pay their fees in lower classes in order 
to obtain a meager sum of money with 
which to provide an entirely inade- 
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quate course of instruction for the 
higher class of men. These institutions 
in many cases would be disposed to 
limit their work to the lower field if 
it were made possible for them to do 
so. They found it necessary, however, 
to give a degree. If they could follow 
the example of a large institution and 
give an appropriate recognition of the 
work of the lower year, they would 
be ready to adopt such an arrange- 
ment. (4) It is a general law of educa- 
tional work that in seeking a college, 
students rarely go farther away from 
home than a hundred miles. Ninety 
per cent of all the students in Ameri- 
can colleges are to be found in colleges 
which are within a hundred miles of 
the home of the students. If a fair 
proportion of these institutions were 
to limit themselves to the work of the 
freshman and sophomore years, at the 
end of this time the students who had 
finished this work and desired to con- 
tinue would be compelled to go away 
from home to some distant institution, 
perhaps a large university, in which 
library and laboratory facilities might 
be found which would make possible 
the doing of good work..... 

In order, therefore, to encourage a 
movement in the direction thus men- 
tioned, the proposed degree has been 
established. It is believed that the re- 
sults will be five-fold. (1) Many stu- 
dents will find it convenient to give 
up college work at the end of the 
sophomore year; (2) Many students 
who otherwise would not will under- 
take at least two years’ college work; 
(3) The professional schools will be 
able to raise their standards for ad- 
mission, and in any case many who 
desire a professional education will 
take the first two years of the college 
work; (4) Many academies and high 
schools will be encouraged to develop 
higher work; (5) Many colleges which 
have not the means to do the work of 
the junior and senior years will be 
satisfied under this arrangement to do 
the lower work. 
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HOLMES COUNTY AUDITORIUM 


The Growl, published by the sty. 
dents of Holmes County Junior Co}. 
lege, Goodman, Mississippi, states 
that: 


The new auditorium annex, which 
will be completed in a very short time, 
is the most outstanding improvement 
that has been made at Holmes Junior 
College except the new dormitory. 

It is composed of a main auditorium 
which will seat something like three 
hundred sixty people, and a balcony 
which will seat about one hundred 
sixty-five, making a total seating capa- 
city of approximately five hundred 
twenty-five. The balcony is provided 
with a motion picture projection room. 





COLLECTION OF FLORA 


A most interesting collection of 
Colorado flora has just been com- 
pleted by Dr. and Mrs. E. C. Me- 
Carty of the Riverside (California) 
Junior College. Dr. McCarty and his 
wife obtained this collection while 
in Colorado as guest scientists at the 
Carnegie Institute of Research at its 
field laboratory on Pike’s Peak, Col- 
orado. The collection will be used 
for study by the Riverside Junior 
College classes and offers to the sec- 
ond year botany students one of the 
most complete and interesting col- 
lections of its kind, numbering 600 
sheets. 





DEATH OF WARTBURG PRESIDENT | 


Rev. Frederick Lutz, former pres- 
ident of Wartburg Normal College, 
Waverly, Iowa, died Wednesday, 
January 14, at the home of his son, 
Rev. Hugo Lutz, in West Union, 
lowa, at the age of 88 years. 
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CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


(See Frontispiece) 


The Chevy Chase School and Jun- 
ior College, at the national capital, 
was developed by Dr. Frederic Far- 
rington, whose death occurred last 
vear. In the autumn of 1930, Theo- 
dore Halbert Wilson, formerly prin- 
cipal of St. Johnsbury Academy, 
Vermont, became president of the 
institution. He is making far-seeing 
plans for its development. 

As one motors out Connecticut 
Avenue from the White House, past 
Dupont Circle, across the great 
bridge built by former Senator New- 
lands, which spans a portion of 
Rock Creek Park, and continues 
about a mile beyond Chevy Chase 
Circle and a quarter of a mile be- 
yond the Chevy Chase Country Club, 
one sees, set well back from the 
street, some beautiful Jeffersonian 
columns and a homelike two-story 
structure painted yellow with white 
trimmings. Turning in at one of 
two driveways, through a tall hedge 
which gives seclusion and privacy to 
the grounds, one motors beneath an 
arch of trees, with a wide expanse of 
lawn on one side and a turfed ath- 
letic field on the other side, past the 
May Pole oval to the front entrance 
of Chevy Chase School. Here one is 
ushered into a spacious reception 
hall, the charm of which is enhanced 
by individual reception rooms open- 
ing on either side, and by the artistic 
dining-room across the hall. 

To the right of the main entrance 
a long corridor leads past the stu- 


dios and practice rooms of the de- 
partments of music and dramatic 
art to another corridor with offices, 
classrooms, and auditorium. Here 
one comes upon a landscaped court- 
yard and a two-year-old building 
which houses a well-equipped bio- 
logical laboratory and a specially 
designed art studio. To the left a 
corridor stretches past the faculty 
rooms to the splendidly appointed, 
fireproof junior college library and 
dormitory erected in 1929, accom- 
modating twenty-six girls and now 
being occupied for the second year. 
Upstairs in the main building are 
dormitory rooms for over fifty girls, 
an infirmary, and the home eco- 
nomics and secretarial rooms. 

Tennis courts, open air theater, 
and woods lie to the south; basket- 
ball court and woods lie to the west; 
and Mrs. Farrington’s house, the 
faculty house, and more woods lie 
to the north. 

Plans are already afoot for the 
erection of another fire-proof dormi- 
tory for about fifty girls, with some 
additional classrooms, at the west 
of the dormitory which was erected 
less than two years ago. The prop- 
erty is now valued at approximately 
half a million dollars. 


LEGISLATION IN UTAH 


The situation in Utah brought 
about by the announced intention of 
the Latter-Day Saints Church of 
withdrawal from the junior college 
field has been temporarily taken 
care of by the passage of House Bill 
No. 101. 
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The bill was a storm center in the 
legislature and after it reached the 
governor. In fact the governor rec- 
ommended against the establish- 
ment of junior colleges in his mes- 
sage to the legislature. The bill in 
its final form was the result of a 
series of compromises that took 
place in the senate, where it was 
nearly defeated. 

In signing the bill the governor 
said: 

While the bill is very defective and 
vague in form, and probably unwork- 
able in some of its features, the expense 
to the state for the next two years will 
be very small, and I concluded to sign 
the bill because it takes care of an 
emergency. I do not consider that this 
legislature commits the state to a pro- 
gram of junior colleges, but the entire 
subject must be reconsidered by the 
next legislature. Meanwhile Weber Col- 
lege at Ogden will be kept open for 
two years and Snow College at Ephraim 
for one year without expense to the 
state and the whole expense under this 
bill will not exceed $40,000. 


The bill as amended provides 
that one-half of the cost of main- 
tenance should be shared by the dis- 
trict or county served after 1933. 
There is now no law creating such 
junior college districts; hence the 
legislature of 1933 will have to 
wrestle with this problem. 

A closer observer of junior col- 
lege developments in Utah reports 
that the situation is really left as 
follows: For the year 1931-32 the 
Latter-Day Saints Church will main- 
tain both Snow College and Weber 
College. During the year 1932-33 
the state will maintain Snow Col- 
lege, having appropriated $40,000. 
During the legislature of 1933 def- 
inite decision will be taken regard- 
ing both Weber and Snow colleges. 
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EINSTEIN DEDICATES BUILDING 


Dr. Albert Einstein, world famoys 
physicist, dedicated the new astron- 
omy building at the Pasadena Jyp- 
ior College on February 26. A dedj- 
catory plaque is to be installed in 
the building bearing the following 
words suggested by him: “It is the 
supreme art of the teacher to 
awaken joy in creative expression 
and knowledge.” 

On the platform, beside Dr. Ejn- 
stein, were several distinguished 
scientists and educators, including 
Dr. R. A. Millikan and Dr. W. B. 
Munro of California Institute of 
Technology, and Dr. W. S. Adams 
of Mount Wilson Observatory. 

The new observatory, which js 
now in use, is equipped with two 
turning domes for the twenty-inch 
and nine-inch telescopes; a_ large 
lecture-room, and _ laboratory for 
spectroscopic work. The main tele- 
scope with its large mirror is 
equatorially mounted for both New- 
tonian and Cassegrainian focal ad- 
justments. 


GIFT FOR STEPHENS COLLEGE 


A gift of $100,000 for curriculum 
research at Stephens College, Mis- 
souri, is announced in the annual 
report of the General Education 
Board for 1929-30. The following 
statement is made: 


Attention of educators has been di- 
rected since 1927 toward an experi- 
ment in preparatory and junior college 
work at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, under control of a committee 
from the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
aim is to explore the ways to economy 
of time and effort in that school period 
now comprised in the last two years 
of preparatory school and the first two 
years of a standard college. The work 
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of this committee is to continue until 
1932. Results thus far have been of a 
character to interest the board in hav- 
ing further studies of the junior college 
curriculum carried on at Stephens Col- 
lege, and the sum of $100,000 was there- 
fore appropriated to be available for 
such purposes during the period of 
five years from July 1, 1929. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE OF CONNECTICUT 


A letter of February 2, 1931, to 
friends of the institution by Sumner 
Simpson, a member of the board of 
trustees of the Junior College of 
Connecticut, says in part: 

This institution was the first junior 
college chartered by any legislature in 
the eleven northeastern states. It is an 
earnest attempt to adjust the western 
junior college organization to condi- 
tions obtaining in New England. The 
need for its services is reflected in the 
growth of its student body in so short 
a period. Already the institution has 


_ thirty-nine representatives in twenty- 


one other colleges, located in eleven 
states. The fine record that each of 
these is making is proof of the high 
quality of student who attends the 
junior college for the first two years of 
his higher education. 

The founders began with the owner- 
ship of a property centrally located 
and with plans drawn for a complete 
college building that would accommo- 
date 500 students. They wisely sought 
first to determine if the educational fa- 
cilities would be appreciated and util- 
ized. Therefore only one permanent 
unit of the final plant was built. Ac- 
commodations were provided for 150 
Students. These facilities were com- 
pletely used last September, and it was 
necessary to turn away students. The 
second unit of the permanent building 
isnow nearing completion. It provides 
adequate facilities for physics and a 
quiet, secluded location for the library. 
This will increase the student accom- 
modations to 200. 


O07 
APPOINTED ON RESEARCH COM MITTEE 


Superintendent L. W. Smith of 
Berkeley, California, has been ap- 
pointed as a member of the National 
Committee on Research in Sec- 
ondary Education this year. Su- 
perintendent Smith receives this 
appointment as representative of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges in which organization he 
serves as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Research. 


MICHIGAN ENROLLMENT GAINS 


Growth of the public junior col- 
leges in Michigan is indicated by en- 
rollment figures gathered by the reg- 
istrar of the University of Michigan. 

Michigan junior colleges had en- 
rolled for the first semester of 1930— 
31, a total of 2,268 students, an in- 
crease of 417 or 22.5 per cent over 
1929-30, whereas during the same 
period the University of Michigan 
suffered a decrease of 257. Below 
are the enrollment figures for Mich- 
igan colleges, with the percentage of 
increase over 1929-30: 


Universities— Enrollment Percentage 
We GE BRIG, 6 kc ce cccccs 9,431 —2.7 
Michigan State ............3,210 6.3 
is SP ED kd xe sweeades 2,312 —11.5 

Junior Colleges— 

Grand Rapids J. C......... 875 15.7 
Eee ree 334 35.8 
Highland Park J. C........ 278 31.8 
i er re 235 39.1 
FY A eee 187 29.9 
Peet Beret O.Gs. cc cccccece 169 —5.1 
OE ee 163 48.2 
CIN Se Gis 6 6 6k 64 0% eeu 27 -27.0 


DENVER JUNIOR COLLEGE GROWING 


The enrollment for the first se- 
mester of the current school year 
reveals an encouraging growth in 
enrollment. Our day high school 
enrolled twenty-four men and one 
woman during the first semester. 
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Our evening high school reveals 
twenty-eight men and six women in 
attendance during the same period. 
Denver Junior College Division en- 
rolled 120 men and thirty-three 
women. Summarizing, we have 172 
men and forty women enrolled for 
a total of 212. Any junior college 
which can double in size in three 
years certainly must be serving a 
real need.—Denver Young Men, 
Denver (Y.M.C.A.) Junior College. 


DIRECTOR BECOMES MAYOR 


Dr. Eugene H. Lehman, director 
of Highland Manor Junior College, 
Tarrytown, New York, assumed the 
office of mayor of Tarrytown on 
April 1, 1931. He has lived there for 
many years, during which time he 
has been very active in civic affairs. 
Dr. Lehman was elected on the Citi- 
zens’ Independent ticket, defeating 
the Republican political machine 
which has been in force in Tarry- 
town for over a dozen years. 


BIOLOGY INTEREST STIMULATED 


The Biology Club of Grand Rapids 
(Michigan) Junior College recently 
undertook and _ successfully exe- 
cuted a project which stimulated in- 
terest not only in the club but in the 
junior college as well. The club 
sponsored Junior College Open 
House — something entirely new. 
Members of the club and faculty ad- 
visers were hosts and hostesses to 
all the high-school students of bi- 
ology, their teachers and parents. 
The various laboratories were open 
for inspection and exhibits of work 
done in the science departments of 
the junior college were on display. 
Every effort was put forth to show 
to advantage the excellent equip- 
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ment furnished for the study of g¢j- 
ence in the college. The open house 
was a part of an extensive program 
which the Biology Club has planneq 
for the year 1930-31. Another fea. 
ture 1s a city-wide essay contest to 
be open to all students of biology in 
the high schools of the city. The 
subject for the essays will be, “The 
Relation of Biology to Human Be. 
havior.” A prize of ten dollars ap- 
plied on the winner’s tuition at 
junior college has been offered. 


COMMENCEMENT SPEAKER 


Dr. William J. Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
will be the commencement speaker 
at the Centenary Junior College at 
Hackettstown, New Jersey, gradua- 
tion day, June 8. 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 


In developing the library program 
commensurate with the college ed- 
ucation the Riverside (California) 
Junior College has been particularly 
progressive. In the short history of 
the junior college the library has 
grown from a few volumes to a 
total of some 6,000 bound books. 
This number is being increased an- 
nually at the rate of 1,500 volumes. 
This count does not include the hun- 
dred and some odd periodicals and 
newspapers which are regularly re- 
ceived. 


PRINCIPIA SECURES NEW SITE 


The Principia, well-known Chris- 
tian Science junior college of St. 
Louis, has secured a beautiful piece 
of property on the bluffs of the Mis- 
sissippi thirty-five miles from St. 
Louis for its new permanent loca- 
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tion. The new site, through the very 
extent of the land controlled, its re- 
moteness from industrial develop- 
ment, and the natural shield formed 
by the river and the cliffs, is pro- 
tected for centuries to come. Shortly 
after the first announcement that 
1,300 acres had been purchased by 
the trustees, a generous gift of 
$200,000 was received, specifically 
intended for the acquisition of ade- 
quate land. This enabled The Prin- 
cipia to purchase the 1,300 acres 
outright and to take over 718 addi- 
tional acres above the village of 
Elsah at the original purchase price. 
The Principia now owns a strip of 
land about a mile wide and extend- 
ing three and one-half miles along 
the river front. 


BECOMES DISTRICT JUNIOR COLLEGE 


By a three-to-one vote of the 
people at a special election, March 
27, organization of the Los Angeles 
Junior College District was author- 
ized. For the two years of its pre- 
vious existence the Los Angeles 
Junior College has been organized 
as a high-school department under 
the California law of 1917, receiving 
like all high schools only $30 state 
aid per student in average daily at- 
tendance. Reorganization under the 
1929 law authorizes it to share with 
the other district junior colleges in 
California in the appropriation from 
the state of $100 per student. With 
the addition of Los Angeles, there 
are seventeen district junior col- 
leges in California. Los Angeles is 
the largest of the entire group, with 
an enrollment reported at the open- 
ing of college last October of 2,537, 
and an increase of several hundred 
with the opening of the second se- 
mester in February. 
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THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


Wesley E. Peik, assistant profes- 
sor in the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and author of 
The Professional Education of High- 
School Teachers, has been appointed 
curriculum expert in a survey of the 
education of teachers in all the lib- 
eral arts and junior colleges, state 


and private’ universities 


in the 


United States. The work will cover 
three years, beginning immediately. 


VOCATIONAL CHOICES 


The vocational choices of 723 stu- 
dents at San Mateo, California, Jun- 
ior College are reported as follows 
for the second semester, 1930-31: 


Men 
ee ee ee 98 
ey re 35 
ec teen dee eae ee 22 
a adic cs es sae le maa 20 
I ipa oa oi eer ee we A 
Dairying and Agriculture.... 3 
ar as ei ee i 
Pere eee 14 
er eee 104 
ee ee 27 
CE heehee tae be eee es 14 
a 12 
SD 034 6c cenvaeend es 12 
Be ere 7 
CD ireiids peewee geigted:y 5 
ee 3 
Pee 24 
Commerce and Business........ 61 
PN cs pebda ne sacaeecatuxe 50 
PN ce eawewead aan , 
i cd i ca tara 7 
eee 4 
ao i ae re eae 15 
eka caer seenesauwes 15 
BG WOOGEE ov cccscsacceces ae 
i cen 6eeCk sd DRE 13 
Se cp exer aedsweedise 8 
I i a ete ae 2 
Miscellaneous ............... 3 
RY oneaed ses edneeseeunsnseuks 27 
Cn thw vacesadaladwwe eee ae ewe 2 
eee a4 kh dee ares ees 4 
ee 3 
PE 6 kaon aeisadeanwee 106 
WD dadtekeqcnaseldtdeewees 133 


Women 
18 
3 
1 


i] a | hee le 


39 


39 
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HOLMBY COLLEGE GROWS 


With an enrollment increase of 
almost 20 per cent over last year’s 
attendance, Holmby College opened 
last fall, promising an eventful and 
successful year. New students, fac- 
ulty members, courses, and facili- 
ties are included in the list of inno- 
vations which show the college to 
be a rapidly growing institution. 
Seven new members have been 
added to the college faculty. 


KEMPER’S WORK APPROVED 


The junior college inspecting 
committee of the University of Mis- 
souri, which recently visited the 
Kemper Junior College, at Boon- 
ville, Missouri, and inspected all the 
academic classes and equipment, 
has made its formal report. 

According to the secretary of the 
committee, S. W. Canada, the Kem- 
per Junior College is meeting every 
necessary requirement of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri accrediting com- 
mittee as well as that of the North 
Central Association. Recommenda- 
tions which were made by the com- 
mittee a year ago have been met by 
the school and recommendations 
which were made recently are being 
met this season. 

An extract from the committee’s 
report says: 


Kemper Junior College has this year 
included a number of courses which 
are known as terminal courses and for 
which the college is not asking credit 
of the University. These courses are 
taken by students who do not mean to 
go beyond the Junior College and who 
understand that no credit is being 
given for the courses. The courses of 
this character being given this semes- 
ter are Business Mathematics, Business 
English, Journalism, Business Admin- 
istration and Accounting. 
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PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


According to an article in the 
Idaho Bengal, “not a single student 
had to leave the Southern Branch of 
the University of Idaho last year be- 
cause of lack of part-time employ- 
ment,” said Dean John Dyer, on 
being interviewed on the employ- 
ment situation. Every effort is be- 
ing made to keep up this record this 
year. 


COLORADO WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


The following note is taken from 
a recent issue of the Colo-Wo-Co, 
the student journal of the Colorado 
Woman’s College: 


Proof that the prestige of Colorado 
Woman’s College is firmly established 
throughout national collegiate circles 
is evidenced by the fact that in the 
past two years its graduates have been 
enrolled in more than thirty leading 
American universities without loss of 
credit. Graduates of last year’s class 
have already had their credits trans- 
ferred to and accepted by fifteen dif- 
ferent colleges and universities. Mem- 
bers of the Class of 1930 have already 
been scattered to the four corners of 
the globe. To date the largest number 
of these graduates have decided to con- 
tinue with their education. However, 
marriage, teaching, secretarial work, 
and nursing have claimed many. 


GROWTH AT AMARILLO 


Amarillo Junior College, the 
seventeenth public junior college to 
be established in Texas, and the 
first to be established under the 
legislative act of 1929, was opened 
in the fall of 1929 with an enroll- 
ment of about eighty students. At 
the beginning of the second session, 
1930, the enrollment was more than 
three hundred. 
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TREES DISTRIBUTED 


The North Dakota School of For- 
estry reports a marked increase in 
demand for trees which it is dis- 
tributing throughout the state in 
the furtherance of a reforestation 
program for North Dakota. From 
1927 up to last year the number of 
co-operators in tree plantings in- 
creased from 21 to 160. The addi- 
tion of plantings showed a corre- 
sponding increase, and the excess 
stock was distributed each year to 
qa constantly increasing number of 
people as compared with 21 in 1927. 
The total number of trees shipped 
showed a steady increase from 
93,000 in 1927 to 177,000 in 1930. 

The total number of trees shipped 
during the period from 1927 to 
1930 was 433,188, distributed among 
937 people. They were shipped to 
forty-seven counties of the fifty- 
three in the state. This spring ship- 
ments should top all previous rec- 
ords by a considerable margin, for 
the station is preparing to ship 
300,000 trees, nearly as many as the 
total number shipped in the last 
three years. 


LOS ANGELES GROWTH 


Increase in enrollment at the 
beginning of the second semester at 
the Los Angeles Junior College was 
so great as to necessitate securing 
nine additional instructors. Three 
of the new faculty members were 
added to the English Department, 
one to the Modern Language De- 
partment, two to the Engineering 
Department, and one each to the 
Music, Commerce, and Psychology 
departments. 

New volumes are being added to 
the library at the rate of approxi- 
mately one hundred per week. 
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MANY STATES REPRESENTED 


Edinburg College, Texas, has 
enrolled students this year repre- 
senting twenty-five states and three 
countries. There are from Texas, 
62; from Oklahoma, 11; from Ar- 
kansas, 8; from Alabama, 4; from 
Tennessee, 4; from Louisiana, 1; 
from Mississippi, 1; ° from Geor- 
gia, 1; from Florida, 1; from Idaho, 
2; from California, 1; from Wyo- 
ming, 1; from New Mexico, 1; 
from Kansas, 11; from _ Illinois, 
6; from Missouri, 5; from Iowa, 5; 
from Nebraska, 5; from Wisconsin, 
3; from South Dakota, 3; from Ken- 
tucky, 2; from Michigan, 1; from 
Minnesota, 1; from Pennsylvania, 
4; and from West Virginia, 1. From 
foreign countries there are 1 from 
Syria, 2 from Mexico, and 2 from 
Cuba. 


PLANS AT VENTURA 


This year the registration in the 
Ventura (California) Junior College 
has practically tripled last year’s 
enrollment. The junior college plans 
to specialize in terminal courses. 
The Commercial Department is be- 
ing featured. Engineering drawing 
has been introduced. Next year, ag- 
riculture will be introduced. Plans 
are being made to increase offerings 
in mechanics and in home econom- 
ics on the terminal basis. 


PHI THETA KAPPA AWARDS 


At Christian College, Columbia, 
Missouri, Gamma chapter of Phi 
Theta Kappa offers to students at 


the end of the year two prizes of 


twenty-five dollars each, one for the 
best original literary production of- 
fered by any student, the other for 
the best all-round girl in the junior 
class. 
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PAST PRESIDENTS—GEORGE 
FREEMAN WINFIELD 


The second annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges was presided over by George 
Freeman Winfield, then president of 
Wesley College, Greenville, Texas. 
President Winfield had been present 
both in the initial conference and at 
the first regular meeting of the Associ- 
ation, where he was active in framing 
the constitution. 

An outstanding achievement of 
President Winfield’s administration 
was the adoption of standards recom- 
mended for junior colleges. These 
standards were worked out with great 
care and were adopted after long de- 
liberation by the Association. 

President Winfield is a_ veteran 
junior college executive, having been 
in continuous service since 1911, at 
which time he assumed the presidency 
of Meridian College, Texas. Since that 
time he has served as President of 
Wesley College, Texas, 1919-23; Lon 
Morris College, Texas, 1923-28; and 
Whitworth College, Mississippi, 1928-. 

So far as our records show, Presi- 
dent Winfield presented the first Mas- 
ter’s thesis on the church supported 
junior college at Southern Methodist 
University in 1916, under the title 
“The Junior College.” 

In addition to his interest and lead- 
ership in the private junior college 
field, Dr. Winfield has always identi- 
fied himself with the public school 
system and the tax supported junior 
college. For twelve years he was the 
junior college representative on the 
Committee on Classified and Accred- 
ited High Schools of the state of Texas. 
He delivered the first annual address 
for Phi Theta Kappa, National Honor 


| Society Convention, after 
this society was adopted by the Amer. 
ican Association of Junior Colleges, 
Thus, he had had to do with the be- 
ginnings of another very important 
element in the junior college move- 
ment in this country. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL, Secretary 





NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


Negro history week was observed 
at Paul Quinn Junior College, Waco, 
Texas, by a series of daily chapel 
addresses and programs. Topics 
presented on different days included 
the Negroes’ place in literature, in 
art, in music, and in other lines. 





SARAH LAWRENCE INFIRMARY 


Ground has been broken for a new 
Sarah Lawrence College Infirmary. 
It is expected that the new building, 
which is to adjoin the present In- 
firmary, will be completed by June 
first. The new building will cost 
$25,000. 





SUMMER SURVEYING COURSE 


The Central Junior College engi- 
neering department of El Centro 
(California), will offer an advanced 
course in surveying at Lake Tahoe 
this summer. J. W. Cook of the en- 
gineering department of Central 
Junior College, a licensed state sur- 
veyor, will give the course. The en- 
tire expense for the course, lasting 
a month, will be $80. 
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Reports and Discussion 




















NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS 


Some four hundred women from all 
parts of the United States attended the 
fifteenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women 
held at Detroit, February 18-21. 

The most significant event of the 
convention from the junior college 
standpoint was the creation of a jun- 
ior college section of the national as- 
sociation. The junior colleges are thus 
assured a definite part in next year’s 
convention program. It is hoped that 
all junior college deans of women will 
now affiliate with the national associa- 
tion. Mrs. George Moyse, of Glendale 
Junior College, was made chairman of 
the section and Miss Ida Hawes, of 
Pasadena Junior College, was ap- 
pointed secretary. 

The main theme of the convention 
was the “Trend of American Culture.” 
Dr. John Duncan Spaeth of Princeton 
University discussed this theme in two 
lectures. “Mental Health Service” was 
the second theme, which Dr. Arthur H. 
Ruggles, Superintendent of Butler Hos- 
pital, Providence, Rhode Island, dis- 
cussed in two lectures. Two meetings 
were given in each section—univer- 
sity, college, normal, and high school, 
to the discussion of special problems. 
Saturday the deans were guests at Ann 
Arbor. There they were greeted by 
the Dean of Women, Miss Alice Lloyd, 
and Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, Presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan. 
After the luncheon the afternoon was 
spent in a tour of the campus. 


NEW LAW FOR NORTH DAKOTA 


The state legislature of North Da- 
kota in its 1931 session passed a law 
making it possible for public junior 
colleges to be established. The bill, 


known as Senate Bill No. 209, was 
sponsored in the Senate by Lynn 
Sperry, senator from Burleigh County, 
where Bismarck is located. He urged 
its adoption on the ground that it 
would permit cities such as Bismarck 
to provide junior colleges and thus 
afford education to more people in 
these cities. He pointed out that under 
existing conditions more than 100 per- 
sons from Bismarck were attending 
college elsewhere, and by establish- 
ing a junior college many more stu- 
dents would be able to take college 
courses. 

The provisions of the original bill 
were as follows: 

Section 1.—Junior College Authorized. 


~The Board of Education of any special 


school district in any city of the state 
having a population of more than ten 
thousand, and less than fifteen thousand, 
when authorized by a two-thirds vote of 
the electors voting thereon to do so, may 
establish and maintain, in conjunction 
with the high school of such district, a 
department of junior college work to con- 
sist of not more than two years of work 
beyond a four-year high school course. 

Sec. 2.—Election. The establishment 
and maintenance of such department of 
junior college work shall be authorized 
only at an election held pursuant to a ten 
days’ notice thereof stating that such 
proposition is to be voted upon thereat. 

Sec. 3.—Supervision. The state board 
of administration shall prepare and pub- 
lish from time to time standards for jun- 
ior colleges, provide for their inspection 
and recommend for accrediting such 
courses of study offered by them as may 
meet the standards prescribed. 

Sec. 4.—Duties of Board of Education. 
The Board of Education of such school 
district on or before August 15 in each 
year, shall determine the rate of tuition, 
if any, required to be paid by all pupils 
attending such department, whether resi- 
dents or not, of district maintaining the 
same. 
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Section 1 was amended in the Sen- 
ate by striking out the words “ana 
less than fifteen thousand.” The orig- 
inal wording of the bill would have 
permitted the establishment of only 
one junior college, since Bismarck is 
the only city within the state with a 
population of between ten and fifteen 
thousand. The bill as amended was 
passed and was signed by the Gov- 
ernor. 

There are only four cities within 
the state with a population of ten 
thousand or more. They are, in order 
of size, Fargo, Grand Forks, Minot, 
and Bismarck. The State Agricultural 
College is located at Fargo; the State 
University at Grand Forks; and one 
of the State Teachers Colleges at Minot. 
In view of these facts, Bismark is 
probably the only city in the state 
that will be immediately interested 
in the establishment of a junior col- 
lege. 

North Dakota has, at the present 
time, two state-supported institutions 
which offer two years of college work. 
These institutions are known as “The 
North Dakota School of Forestry,” lo- 
cated at Bottineau, and the “North Da- 
kota State School of Science,” located 
at Wahpeton. 

The original aim of the School of 
Forestry was to train foresters and to 
encourage afforestation within the 
state. While work of this type is of 
great importance to the state, the de- 
mand for it was so slight that training 
in agriculture was added to the cur- 
ricula in 1917. Teacher training and 
elementary business training were 
added later. The institution, having 
been closed for a short time, was re- 
opened in 1925 by action of the state 
legislature and is now operating as a 
junior college. The original aim of the 
institution is given considerable atten- 
tion, and one of the curricula is en- 
titled ‘‘Pre-Forestry.” 

The North Dakota State School of 
Science was opened in 1903. Its pur- 
pose, as defined by statute, is “‘to fur- 
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nish such instruction in the pure and 
applied sciences, mathematics, lap- 
guages, political science, and history 
as is usually given in schools of tech- 
nology below the junior year, the chief 
object being the training of skilled 
workmen in the most practical phases 
of applied science.” In the earlier 
years of its existence, courses in the 
junior college and practical courses 
were almost evenly divided. However, 
in 1925, the State Board of Adminis- 
tration approved the reorganization of 
the school into two distinct schools: 
one to be known as the “School of 
Trades and Practices” and the other 
as the “Junior College.” The schools 
are under the same administration, but 
the purposes of each are distinct. 


FrRED Lawson, 
VALLEY Ciry, NorTH DAKOTA 


JUNIOR COLLEGE REGISTRARS 


Registrars and persons in charge of 
registration from Southern California 
junior colleges held a one-day meeting 
at Fullerton Junior College in March 
to discuss matters pertaining to regis- 
tration. The meeting was conducted 
as a round-table discussion without 
formal addresses or papers. 

The day’s program included discus- 
sions of registration procedure; regis- 
tration data; attendance regulations; 
acquainting students with  require- 
ments concerning curricula, pre-ma- 
jors, graduation,’ transfers, _ etc.; 
restricted admission policies in ad- 
mission to certificate courses; and 
transfer requirements to. certificate 
status and four-year institutions. 


SARAH LAWRENCE LIBRARY 


The new library of Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, New York, located 
on the ground floor of McCracken Hall, 
the dormitory which was completed 
in October 1930, is an excellent ex- 
ample of what can be done with a 
moderate amount of space when the 
alcove system of shelving is used. 
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McCracken Hall is of the same type 
of English architecture as the other 
buildings, and the space devoted to 
the Library is the north wing of the 
building, measuring 85 by 30 feet. 
Located on the same floor and easily 
available to library patrons are three 
conference rooms, three seminar 
rooms, a cloak room, a kitchenette and 
q living-room. The library can there- 
fore devote all of its space to the read- 
ing-room and the work room. 

The main reading-room measures 65 
by 30 feet. It provides seats for about 
seventy readers and shelving for about 
14,000 books. Partly partitioned off 
from the reading-room and easily su- 
pervised from the central desk, is the 
small Periodical Section, 20 by 12 feet. 
Here are located the 150 periodicals to 
which the library subscribes, the peri- 
odical indexes, and the back volumes 
of general magazines. Seats for ten 
additional readers bring the seating 
capacity up to eighty, which is almost 
a third of the student body. 

Opening off the reading-room into 
the hall is the librarian’s work room, 
measuring 20 by 12 feet and contain- 
ing running water and a telephone 
with both outside and inside connec- 
tions. It provides ample space for 
shelving books and supplies, and ac- 
commodates comfortably a typewriter 
desk, three work tables, and a card 
cabinet for the shelf list. Bulletin- 
board space and exhibit tables are 
available in the vestibule which leads 
to the central desk. 

The alcove system instead of a sep- 
arate stackroom was adopted because 
it combines the advantages of depart- 
mental libraries and open shelves. The 
chief objection to it is that it makes 
discipline difficult— but discipline 
does not seem to be a problem when 
the student body is limited to about 
250 students. At any rate, it makes it 
possible for a student to work where 
the books on her subject are located, 
and at the same time permits her to 
obtain a certain amount of seclusion. 


old 


Two other items were carefully con- 
sidered: expansion and supervision. 
Although the library at present in its 
third year numbers only 8,000 vol- 
umes, it is probable that with the Car- 
negie Corporation’s gift of $10,000 and 
the normal appropriation, the book 
capacity of 14,000 volumes will be 
reached in a few years. Every provi- 
sion has been made so that a mezza- 
nine can be added with little difficulty, 
which will almost double the book and 
seating capacities. 

Supervision was also given consid- 
eration. Since the library uses a self- 
service system of charging, and since 
the staff at present numbers only the 
librarian and her professional assist- 
ant, and the library hours are over 
sixty-six hours a week, it was neces- 
sary to plan so that one person could 
be responsible for the whole library. 
This has been accomplished by hav- 
ing only one exit to be supervised, by 
using glass partitions for the work 
room, and principally by avoiding 
cutting up the space into small rooms. 

The stacks and tables, costing to- 
gether approximately $2,000, are the 
gift of the Class of 1930. The stacks 
are the light steel bracket type of 
Snead, the tables and chairs are from 
Paine Furniture Company of Boston, 
and the other furniture is from Li- 
brary Bureau. The architects were 
Bates & Howe. 


ERMINE STONE, Librarian 


SORORITIES VOTED OUT 


Not often can educational institu- 
tions successfully abolish social or- 
ganizations of questionable value that 
have firmly entrenched themselves. 
Once in a great while the psychologi- 
cal moment arrives and if it is seized 
promptly and vigorously the desired 
change can be accomplished with the 
minimum friction. 

Twice within twenty years sorori- 
ties have been voted out of Virginia 
Intermont College. Only with the sec- 
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ond action am I familiar. When I 
came to Virginia Intermont eighteen 
years ago the echoes of the noise made 
by the exit of sororities the year before 
still reverberated from every nook and 
corner of the institution. Soon peace 
reigned and little was said and nothing 
done about sororities for eight or ten 
years. Then one day the staff of the 
college yearbook made the innocent 
request that some social Greek letter 
clubs be organized solely for the pur- 
pose of having their pictures put in 
the yearbook and thus make the book 
more attractive and at the same time 
help with the expense of its publica- 
tion. That was the camel’s nose and, as 
might have been expected, we awoke 
one fine day to the fact that four or 
five regularly organized Greek letter 
clubs were flourishing with full con- 
sent of the faculty in our educational 
tent. 

At first these clubs were rather inac- 
tive and attracted little notice. Gradu- 
ally, however, they began to assume 
considerable importance and to domi- 
nate the whole social life of their mem- 
bers. Finally their numbers increased 
to twelve active organizations. This 
very importance that each club as- 
sumed to itself was the beginning of 
their undoing. Intense rivalry soon ap- 
peared among the clubs as to which 
was the oldest and most important. 
This rivalry led to extravagance in the 
matter of expense to the members. 
Here the parents had something to say, 
and during the past summer they said 
it both to their daughters and to the 
officers of the school. 

At the first faculty meeting of the 
present session a committee, consisting 
of all the sponsors of the clubs with 
the Dean as chairman, was appointed 
to canvass the whole situation and 
bring in a report. In their interviews 
with the student members of the clubs, 
the committee was somewhat surprised 
to find that deep down in the hearts 
of some of the members there was a 
feeling of indifference, if not real ob- 
jection, to the existence of these clubs 
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in school. Many students said that 
while they would be greatly disap. 
pointed to see the clubs abolished, 
they really believed they were doing 
more harm than good to the school as 
a whole, in that they made it more ex- 
pensive; they fostered an exclusive, if 
not an undemocratic, spirit in the 
school; they were more harmful than 
helpful to the maintenance of the 
proper school spirit; the teacher who 
sponsored a club practically belonged 
socially to that club and could not give 
herself to the entire group as she 
should; that frequently hard feelings 
and heartaches were occasioned, espe- 
cially with and following rushing sea- 
son. The way seemed clear to remove 
the clubs and hence they were voted 
out. There was very little objection 
on the part of the student body and 
practically all agree now that it was 
a wise step. 

The story would be incomplete were 
it not stated that the faculty suggested 
numerous other socially attractive fea- 
tures that may take the place of the 
clubs. It was frankly admitted that 
sororities have many valuable qualities 
and exert much good on their mem- 
bers. To carry over into other organi- 
zations these good features and make 
them available to a larger number was 
the purpose of the faculty. The stu- 
dent body has fallen into line with this 
purpose in a splendid manner. 


H. G. NOFFSINGER, President 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 
December 12, 1930 


SPORTSMANSHIP IN FOOTBALL 


For several years it has been the 
custom of the Weaver College, North 
Carolina, football squad to hold a 
meeting sometime between Thanks- 
giving Day and the Christmas holi- 
days to determine by vote which of 
the teams on their football schedule 
they consider the strongest and which 
the most sportsmanlike. The results 
of these votes have then been com- 
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municated to the teams which they 
honored in this way, but no general 
publicity has been given to the matter. 

Early last fall this practice was de- 
scribed to a number of junior colleges 
on the Weaver College schedule, with 
the suggestion that those teams which 
cared to do so take a similar vote and 
send the results to the President of 
the Southeastern Athletic Association 
of Junior Colleges, for tabulation. This 
office is held by President J. L. Robb, 
of Tennessee Wesleyan College, Ath- 
ens, Tennessee. It was understood that 
President Robb would compile the 
votes of these colleges and publish the 
name of the college which secures 
the largest number of votes as being 
the most sportsmanlike team. No one 
team plays all the junior colleges in 
North Carolina, but it was believed 
that the compilation of these votes 
would be significant. 

All college faculties and all coaches 
believe that football has large educa- 
tional value, especially in training 
self-control, courage, fair play, per- 
sistence, hard fighting, loyalty to team- 
mates, appreciation of opponents, and 
whatever other qualities are involved 
in sportsmanship. At the same time it 
is generally realized that altogether too 
much importance is placed upon the 
single feature of scores. While indivi- 
dual players long remember the pleas- 
ure of battling with a likable team, 
little is published about gridiron cour- 
tesies. It seems possible that the prac- 
tice of taking such votes as have been 
tried out in North Carolina this year 
and announcing the results might re- 
sult in placing proper emphasis upon 
the character-building elements in 
football. The sportsmanship honor 
may become more desirable than the 
championship measured by games 
won. 

President Robb reports that only 
four colleges wrote him the results of 
these votes if they were taken, and 
that he considered this too small a 
response to be significant, but that he 
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considers the idea worthy of further 
experimentation. There seems to have 
been some uncertainty in the minds 
of some coaches who called the squad 
meetings, and possibly the rush of 
other calls which always come before 
the Christmas vacation prevented the 
calling of the elections in some of the 
junior colleges. 

President Robb requested that the 
suggestion be presented to the South- 
eastern Association of Junior Colleges 
at its 1931 session. If this is not the 
most suitable way of shifting the stress 
of football ambition toward educa- 
tional objectives, it is probable that 
some more promising step can be 
taken with that end in view. 


SCHOOL SERVICE! 


One of the most important and vital 
Offices in the administrative organiza- 
tion of any school is the registrar’s 
office. The multiplicity of functions 
performed by this office affects very 
vitally the welfare and good nature of 
students, faculty, and the public. Even 
though this is the case, it is almost uni- 
versally true that young men and 
women working in registrar’s offices 
are people with little or no training in 


1 There has been much discussion of 
junior college terminal courses in general, 
but no agreement as to what specific semi- 
professions should be provided for, nor as 
to the detailed content of courses to pre- 
pare for them. A noteworthy experiment 
in this line is being carried on by the 
newly established Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege. A recent booklet published by the 
College consists of a symposium by mem- 
bers of the faculty, stating the opportuni- 
ties and needs in sixteen selected occupa- 
tional fields, and giving in detail the 
actual content which is offered as suitable 
preparation for the sixteen corresponding 
semi-professional courses. On account of 
the extensive and growing interest in this 
important phase of junior college educa- 
tion, it is proposed to reprint in this and 
future issues of the Junior College Jour- 
nal several of the more significant of these 
outlines. The first one is written by 
Kenneth M. Kerans, registrar of Los An- 
geles Junior College.—Eb. 
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the field of school administration, and 
particularly in the field of school office 
work. They are usually young people 
without any training, who are working 
their way through school, or who do 
have training in typing and stenog- 
raphy, but know nothing about the dif- 
ficult problems connected with school 
registration, report making, and rec- 
ords in general. 

Even registrars themselves are too 
often teachers without experience or 
exceptional training, who, when va- 
cancies occur, are promoted from the 
teaching field and who, while they 
may become _ successful eventually, 
must serve a probationary, experi- 
mental period which is painful to 
themselves and often extremely harm- 
ful to the school. 

A survey of a few of the duties of 
the registrar will readily reveal the 
need of experienced assistants. He 
must inspect and pass judgment upon 
applications and student transcripts 
brought from other schools. He must 
work out a plan for and direct the 
registering of students each semester. 
In the matter of students’ grades, he 
must prepare methods of gathering the 
grades from the instructors, and re- 
cord them on the individual records 
of the students as well as on the office 
files. Constant correspondence with 
the authorities of other schools, with 
prospective students, and with their 
parents and guardians must be carried 
on. The registrar is responsible for 
mailing out all bulletins and catalogues 
for the school. The registrar’s office is 
an information bureau where students, 
members of the faculty, and the gen- 
eral public constantly inquire as to 
school rules and procedure. Business 
concerns and others desiring lists of 
students are constantly approaching 
the registrar with reasons why they 
should be given such lists, and the 
registrar must tactfully but firmly re- 
fuse such demands. 

Interested young people often in- 
quire, “Where can I get a course in the 
work of a school registrar?” The an- 
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swer has had to be, “Get a job in a 
school office and learn the work in 
that way.” It is estimated that each 
year in the Los Angeles schools there 
are vacancies for from twenty to thirty 


young 


is in order to meet the apparent need 
in this important field that Los An- 
geles Junior College is attempting a 
course for registrars’ assistants and 
school secretaries. 
this curriculum withthe school courses 
required, the laboratory work in the 
registrar’s office, and the academic 
background, should be many times 
more valuable to their employers than 
those people who have been required 
to go into school offices with no spe- 
cific training. 





women in the school offices. It 


The graduates of 
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EXAMINATIONS—-A STUDENT'S OPINION! 


Why do we go to college? Is it 
merely to obtain the necessary cre- 
dentials required to enter the field we 
have chosen for materialistic endeav- 
ors? Is it merely to ascend the social 
ladder by means of a college diploma? 
Is it merely to devote one’s self to 
knowledge in a pedantic worship of 
learning for its own sake or for the 
acclaim it wins? Or is it rather to 
search for truth? Is it to broaden and 
strengthen our powers to direct us in 
that search? Is it to discover the tre- 
mendous beauty that clothes that truth 
which will keep us fascinated forever? 
These are the questions with which 
one must sooner or later challenge 
himself and upon the basis of answers 
to which colleges are endeavoring to 
build their educational systems. 

One of the greatest problems of col- 
leges and universities is the determin- 
ing of the student’s fulfillment of the 
ideals of education. That the aim and 
method of ascertaining this accom- 
plishment are bound inextricably with 
one another is gaining wider recogni- 
tion among educators. The problem is 
the method of co-ordinating the two 
to serve the highest needs of students. 

The existent controversy has brought 
into question the present system of 
examinations. Do final examinations 
in each subject serve the highest 
needs? It is true that, providing the 


1This paper was written by Evelyn 
LeBrun of Los Angeles Junior College as 
a class exercise in an English course. It 
was forwarded to the Journal by Otis W. 
Coan, Instructor in English, with the fol- 
lowing note: “I am sending you a paper 
written by one of my students to see if 
you care to publish it in the Junior Col- 
lege Journal. I realize that it expresses 
an opinion that many hold, and that has 
been expressed many times. I believe, 
however, that we may be making a mis- 
take in many junior colleges by not hav- 
ing a comprehensive type of examination. 
I think she strikes right at the heart of 
the problem.” 
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student has acquired some real knowl- 
edge through conscientious, daily 
study, examinations aid in clarifying 
and organizing ideas gleaned in the 
courses completed. It is granted, too, 
that they are fairly accurate measures 
of the information a student has of 
the subjects at the time. Do they, how- 
ever, reflect the knowledge that has 
become a part of him? Could not this 
reflection be merely the facts he has 
hastily acquired for the examination? 
If it be no more, either aim and 
method have lost their co-ordination 
or the two in unison have descended 
to a lower level. Since the grade in 
the subject, the primary and perma- 
nent determinant of the benefit de- 
rived, is measured chiefly by the 
examination, the passing of this test 
becomes the essential object. Then, 
since the examination demands only 
the facts retained during the period of 
questioning, cramming becomes ac- 
ceptable as a means to an end. The 
instructor becomes merely a guide for 
the simplest and most adequate meth- 
ods of cramming, whose assignments 
determine the scope of study, and he 
becomes a policeman, in a_ sense, 
whom it is cleverness to bluff. The 
student has the tendency to take satis- 
faction in his ability to “get by” in an 
examination, regardless of the fact 
that he is cheating himself. It seems, 
perhaps, that the aim has been low- 
ered because its measure of realization 
asks no more. 

We need, then, a purpose strong 
enough to demand a high fulfillment 
and a measure firm enough to sustain 
that ideal. If education is to serve the 
highest needs it must aid to extend 
and confirm the student’s powers to 
answer his own needs. Although ini- 
tially he lacks the vision of his own 
needs, a high standard, in requiring 
his maximum effort, would elevate his 
aim to its ideal. If a comprehensive 
examination at the end of the junior 
college course were substituted for the 
customary final examination in each 
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subject at the end of each semester, 
although the ideal might not be 
changed essentially in the beginning, 
the effect of the individual tests would 
of necessity be lessened, since only 
those with sufficient stamina and suffi- 
ciently strong desire would survive 
such a course and since the examina- 
tion would be of such nature as to de- 
mand a genuine understanding and 
pondered acceptance of _ teachings. 
Then the examination would be a 
truer test of knowledge instead of a 
test of one’s memory. It migh be, then, 
a slight reflection of light glimpsed 
from truth, not a mirror of evanescent 
sparks from a lighted match. 


THE IMITATIVE INSTINCT 


It is unfortunately characteristic of 
school men that the imitative instinct 
is inclined to work overtime, and I 
have heard enough of the 6—4—4 plan 
to make me feel almost guilty at times 
because of the fact that I naturally 
seem to be in:opposition to it. In con- 
nection with the disadvantages to the 
6—4—4 proposition, it seems to me that 
the biggest disadvantage is this: that 
the so-called junior college will fail 
to do college work. It is difficult 
enough now to demand and to get 
work of sufficient standard to think 
of it as college work. I have always 
had a feeling that instead of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth years pulling up 
the standard of the eleventh and 
twelfth, that the natural situation 
would be in the opposite direction, 
that the eleventh and twelfth grades 
would pull down the thirteenth and 
fourteenth grades. Then, too, I have 
always thought it a rather naive point 
of view to call the eleventh to the four- 
teenth years a junior college. 

Then I think we bump into another 
situation: Traditionally, the student 
coming along thinks of the twelfth 
grade as marking the close of second- 
ary education, or at least of high- 
school education. I know for a fact 
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that they are a lot more happy to be 
completely isolated from contacts with 
high-school students. They probably 
overdo it, but nevertheless, reckoning 
with that traditional point of view, an 
administration and faculty can get a 
great deal more accomplished in the 
way of scholarship when the thir. 
teenth and fourteenth years are sep- 
arated.—HaroLp F. TAGGERT, Assistant 
Dean, San Mateo Junior College. 


A SUGGESTED EDITORIAL 


Junior College Amendment Merits 
Staunch Support from Voters 
of Osceola‘ 


Amendment No. 127, which is to be 
considered by the voters of the state 
of Osceola next Tuesday, merits the 
staunch support of every citizen inter- 
ested in the welfare and progress of 
our commonwealth. This amendment 
will provide for the establishment of 
public junior colleges in the state, with 
sufficient provision of funds through 
tax-collected sources to guarantee a 
high level of achievement for these in- 
stitutions. 

The gain to the education and train- 
ing of our youth will be great, and the 
financial outlay will replace monies 


which are now being spent along other. 


educational lines. It is in no sense an- 
other expenditure tacked on to the 
money spent by inhabitants of the state 
of Osceola. 

With the rapidly expanding com- 
mercial and industrial growth of Os- 


1A class paper, written by Herbert F. 
Popenoe, Stanford University, to fulfil an 
assignment in the class in junior college 
administration: “Write a short editorial 
for a local newspaper showing the need 
for junior college legislation in the next 
legislature in the state of publication.” 
The editorial published herewith suggests 
that the well-known state of Osceola, as 
created by Dr. E. P. Cubberley, may need 
modernization to keep up to date as the 
educationally ideal forty-ninth state of 
the union.—Ed. 
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ceola, it is imperative that we provide 
the coming generation with training 
and preparation adequate to fit them 
for the demands which we are going to 
make upon them. The executive heads 
of large organizations in this state have 
reported, through the report of their 
Committee which appears today on an- 
other page of this Journal, that they 
experience great difficulty in securing 
the services of young men and women 
who are adequately trained to occupy 
the positions to be filled in industry. 

Our youth must have education 
beyond that provided by the high 
schools, but at present this is available 
only to the few who can attend the 
State University of Osceola. To attend 
the State University means the ex- 
penditure of money in supporting the 
students away from home. It means 
also the exposure of many immature 
students whose characters are yet plas- 
tic and unformed to the temptations of 
life in a big city. 

The passage of Amendment No. 127 
will permit the establishment of junior 
colleges in your community, which 
will provide the education which you 
desire for the future citizens of your 
state. It will enable thousands of boys 
and girls to obtain higher education 
who would otherwise be forced to stop 
with high-school graduation. It will 
afford an opportunity for guidance 
and counsel under your immediate 
supervision to thousands of students 
who must otherwise make their educa- 
tional decisions with little or no basis 
for judgment. It will permit those who 
plan to graduate from the University 
of Osceola to continue their training 
for two years more without leaving the 
wholesome atmosphere of their homes. 
It will provide the younger generation 
with the education which they de- 
serve, and it will provide the state with 
acompetent citizenry. 

Vote “Yes” on Amendment No. 127, 
and then write your senator and rep- 
resentative that they will not be re- 
turned to office unless this meritorious 
program is carried out! 
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RESIGNATION WITHDRAWN 


Upon the unanimous request of 
the Board of Trustees, Dr. James F. 
Record, president of Pikeville Col- 
lege, Kentucky, has withdrawn his 
resignation which he tendered the 
board of trustees some time ago. Dr. 
Record has been president of the 
institution since 1899 and his res- 
ignation was to have gone into ef- 
fect July 1. 

He became president when the in- 
stitution had but twenty-five stu- 
dents, and during his thirty-one 
years at its head, enrollment has 
reached a total of 400 students. The 
property of the college at that time 
was valued at $10,000. Today it is 
worth half a million dollars, and 
has an endowment of $180,000 and 
$40,000 for building purposes. 





SUSPENDS FOR BUILDING 


Texas Christian College, located 
at Terrell, Texas, has suspended op- 
erations this year for building pur- 
poses. It expects to reopen in the 
fall, under the presidency of its 
present executive, Charles H. Rober- 
son. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE EXTENSION 
COURSES 


A recent bulletin of the Federal 
Office of Education (1939, Bulletin 
No. 10) is devoted to College and 
University Extension Helps in Adult 
Education 1928-1929. In it, L. R. 
Alderman, specialist in adult edu- 
cation, lists the extension courses 
reported by universities, colleges, 
teachers’ colleges, junior colleges, 
and normal schools in the United 
States. Such work is reported for 
over thirty junior colleges. 
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ABRAHAM FLEXNER, Universities: 
American, English, German. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York. 
1930. 381 pages. 


If one were in a jocular mood, he 
might suggest that a better title for this 
book is “Rip Van Winkle Wakes Up,” 
or “The Return of Jeremiah.” Per- 
haps, however, one should first let 
the author tell his own story. “This 
volume,” he says, “is an expansion of 
three lectures given at Oxford in May 
1928, on the invitation of the Rhodes 
Trust. .... The lectures were printed 
and bound and the manuscript was 
“submitted to about thirty men, pro- 
fessors, and administrators in America 
and Europe, who read it with care 
and commented on it freely ....” In 
the summer of 1930, the book was 
revised. “I am quite sure,” says Mr. 
Flexner, “that the result will com- 
pletely satisfy no one, but I shall have 
achieved my purpose if I have opened 
up for discussion a few fundamental 
questions respecting the function of 
the university in modern life. 

“If we could smash our universities 
to bits and make them conform to our 
heart’s desire,” we should see to it 
that “in appropriate ways scholars and 
scientists would be conscious of four 
major concerns: the conservation of 
knowledge and ideas, the interpreta- 
tion of knowledge and ideas, the 
search for truth, the training of stu- 
dents who will practice and ‘carry 
on’.” He concludes that at present 
there is “no methodology for the social 
sciences. Essays and _ investigations 
may be piled mountain high; they will 
never by themselves constitute a sci- 
ence or a philosophy of economics, 
psychology, or society. The two proc- 


esses—the making of hypotheses and 
the gathering of data—must go on to- 
gether.” 

He makes an imploring gesture 
toward his satisfied British audience: 
“It is too bad,” but “America, for bet- 
ter or for worse, has practically no 
traditions. The people are of humble 
origin.” (Original remarks, these.) 
“Scholars we have always had— 
usually stranded in the old-fashioned 
college, the ministry, or the law.” Mr. 
Flexner favors a “vigorous renascence 
of the humanistic studies. Persons 
who have had a genuine university 
education will emerge with disciplined 
minds.” (These statements show how 
well Mr. Flexner has kept up on his 
psychology.) In high school, the “pre- 
vailing philosophy of education tends 
to discredit hard work.” Mr. Flexner 
opposes “reckoning cooking and type- 
writing as of equal importance with 
history, or literature, or science.” 

He is convinced (Mr. Flexner cites 
no sources of data) “the American high 
school is neither intelligent, selective, 
nor thorough.” He remarks that “there 
are few states and still fewer large 
cities—[the dashes are Mr. Flexner’s] 
in which the conduct of education is 
not tainted by politics and favoritism.” 
He states that correspondence study 
is “appalling,” and_ ridicules the 
“crude and eager boys and girls eigh- 
teen to twenty years of age who resort 
to extension divisions to be educated.” 
“What do they need?” inquires Mr. 
Flexner. “They need a solid cultural 
secondary education.” 

The reviewer unwillingly passes 
over the reference to extension divi- 
sions and “crude and eager boys and 
girls” who have no place in Mr. Flex- 
ner’s scheme of things, with a revised 
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quotation from Omar Khayyam in 
which the first underlined word re- 
fers to extension education, the sec- 
ond to “crude and eager boys and 
girls :” 
The Vine has struck a fiber: which about 
If clings their Being—let the Dervish flout; 
Of that base metal may be filed a Key, 
That shall unlock the Door he howls 
without. 


Mr. Flexner deplores the fact that 
of the “fifteen units required for ad- 
mission to the University of Chicago 
. . more than one-fourth may be 
made up of stenography, typewriting, 
and bookkeeping.” Stenography and 
pookkeeping, he says, “have nothing 
to do with taste and intelligence.” Yet 
“it is grateful to be able to record the 
fact that there are American colleges 
which have not succumbed to non- 
sense.’ Among these (or perhaps only 
these) are Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Swarthmore, Vanderbilt, Amherst, Wil- 
liams, Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, and 
Smith. 

Mr. Flexner lauds the “Experimental 
College at Wisconsin,’ not knowing 
that at the time he wrote, it was al- 
ready a failure, and that it was never 
on an experimental basis. There, “the 
more earnest or better-endowed stu- 
dents are enabled to escape the deadly 
lockstep of the classroom, the deadly 
grip of the unit system.” 

He flatters Oxford: ‘‘The ancient 
universities .... are as seats of higher 
learning incomparably superior to 
anything that has as yet been created 
in America.” He finds Europe also 
“incomparably superior” to America. 
“An able student at the American 
Academy in Rome,” says Mr. Flexner, 
“once told me that he found it neces- 
sary to go abroad for a year every few 
years, else he would suffocate,” a re- 
mark which the author endorses by 
saying, “It could not be otherwise.” 
Can arrogance and complacency go 
farther? 

He considers that “Germany has in 
theory and practice come nearest to 
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giving higher education its due posi- 
tion,” but he is keenly aware as he 
closes the chapter (the last) “that my 
picture of German universities is con- 
fused.” 

His innocence of fundamentals is 
fairly well revealed when he comes 
to his recommendations. In the sec- 
ondary school, he would (1) abolish 
the system of credit; (2) cease count- 
ing technical subjects towards matric- 
ulation; and (3) be more thorough. 
In the university, he would (1) abolish 
majors, minors, and credits; (2) dis- 
card the “first or second year” (the 
conjunction or also belongs to Mr. 
Flexner); (3) abandon the uniform 
four-year course; and (4) discard 
journalism, home economics, business 
administration, library science, and 
optometry. 

A few running comments may not 
be out of place. The author appar- 
ently knows nothing of state universi- 
ties. One suspects that he has never 
done a piece of research nor made a 
scholarly contribution. He is _ ac- 
quainted with surface conditions only. 
His view of education is aristocratic. 
He has no understanding of education 
as a dynamic social force. He is un- 
informed on modern psychology. The 
view is largely that of the little-trav- 
eled Easterner who thinks the United 
States is east of the Hudson, and who 
still faces Europe when he prays. The 
style is dry, infertile, and cloddish, 
and unrelieved by a single original 
literary touch or gleam of humor. 
There is no cleverness, and no wis- 
dom. There is a stubborn and impa- 
tient dogmatism toward things Amer- 
ican and a fawning’ subserviency 
toward things not American, which go 
beyond the limits of good taste. The 
injustice to the great extension-school 
movement probably is due to lack of 
understanding and to a natural impa- 
tience which the satisfied conservative 
feels toward what he does not compre- 
hend. 

In general, the doctrines he promul- 
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gates are suited to an old-fashioned 
college and not to a university. His 
secondary school view would have 
been acceptable a generation or two 
ago. One feels that the author holds 
a personal animus toward certain in- 
stitutions and infers this extends to 
individuals in the institutions. It is 
also the book of disappointed age. On 
the basis of the content, the reviewer 
would be forced to rank Mr. Flexner 
as a lesser prophet. “He hath led me 
and brought me into darkness, but not 
into light.” Failure may easily be pre- 
dicted for any educational venture 
along Flexnerian’ specifications. It 
would doubtless have been better to 
have devoted the Bamberger millions 
to extension education. 


ROSWELL C. PuCKETT, Making a 
High-School Schedule of Recita- 
tions. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, New York. 1931. 164 pages. 


There is only one science and one 
scientific method. Both science and 
method, however, have two aspects 
or divisions. The first of these is con- 
cerned with the discovery of a general 
principle; the second with the use of 
the principle. One reason that prog- 
ress lags behind is because we lack the 
ways and means of putting into effect 
the product of discovery. Application 
is dependent, first upon principles, 
and second upon techniques. 

Making a High-School Schedule is 
as good an illustration of the applica- 
tion aspect of science as the reviewer 
has ever seen. It takes accepted prin- 
ciples and shows step by step how 
they may be put to work. It deals with 
a single problem or task, and is there- 
fore clear and easy to comprehend. 
As the editor says, “This book con- 
tributes to a technical problem. .... 
It addresses itself to a specific job and 


no other. The solution which it of- 
fers ....is.... both sound and im- 
portant.” 


The book is divided into eight chap- 
ters. The first four take up prelim- 
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inaries, such as definition of terms, 
relation of schedule making to the 
work of counselor, the preliminary 
registration, and the time allotment 
factor. Chapter v presents the factors 
to be considered in making a schedule; 
chapter vi treats the assignment of 
teachers; chapter vii the problem of 
conflicts; and chapter viii illustrates 
various methods. There is a numbered 
list of eighty-four references and an 
index. 

The reviewer considers this an ex. 
ceptionally fine piece of work. It sets 
a standard and illustrates a type which 
are worthy of emulation. 


MONTROSE J. MOSES, comp., Dramas 
of Modernism. Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston. 1931. 741 
pages. 

This collection of sixteen plays is 
made by the former dramatic editor of 
The Independent. His purpose is to 
present the “‘modern movement in the 
drama.” “The plays are themselves 
representative of the fundamental 
spirit of each dramatist.” In order to 
avoid too much duplication of other 
anthologies, the compiler has ‘“wil- 
fully passed by the evident choice in 
order to offer ‘something different’.” 

Comprised in the collection are The 
Cherry Orchard, He Who Gets Slapped, 
Right You Are, Liliom, The Truth 
about Blayds, Wings over Europe, and 
Desire under the Elms. Each play is 
preceded by an Introduction, written 
unfortunately in the first person. The 
remarks are Olympiad pronounce- 
ments, chiefly biographical and more 
revealing of the critic than of the 
playwright. There is, however, a so- 
ber and reflective characteristic about 
the style which reveals that age and 
experience have toned down that 
flashy and egotistic certainty that per- 
ennially abides in the young man of 
“letters”; “’Tis time, Oh, Corydon, 
has chastened thee.” Short individual 
biographies of the Who’s Who type 
fill up pages 735-41. 
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The reviewer has no quarrel with 
the selection of the plays. Another 
might have made a different selection, 
but it is doubtful if it would have 
been better. Probably it would not 
have been improved upon had all the 
respectable dramatic critics collabo- 
rated under some great literary Mar- 
quis of Queensbury rules that would 
have secured an honest independent 
expression of each and produced cal- 
culated results which constituted the 
consensus of judgment. The introduc- 
tions are not intrusive and offer no 
obstacle to the enjoyment of the plays. 
Careful students will appreciate Mr. 
Moses’ modesty and good manners. 
They should also appreciate the large 
and well-organized bibliography, pages 
703-33. 


CORNELIUS C. JANZEN and ORLANDO 
W. STEPHENSON, Everyday Eco- 
nomics. Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, New York. 1931. 511 pages. 
If one were to judge by the number 

and quality of the textbooks which are 
being published in economics, he 
would declare that the day of this 
science is at hand. Everyday Econom- 
ics is as fine an example of the com- 
bination of teaching principles and 
scientific fact as the reviewer has ever 
seen. It also represents an excellent 
piece of publishing from the mechan- 
ical standpoint. 

The book is written for high-school 
students. It contains an important 
body of information, and calls for a 
variety of activities generally recog- 
nized as essential in modern teaching: 
socialized recitations, laboratory work, 
supplementary reading, objective test- 
ing, graphic presentation. The style is 
interesting and clear; the approach is 
from the known and the concrete. A 
keen understanding has been shown 
in the selection of topics; the illustra- 
tions are clever and interesting. In the 
words of the authors, it is a text 
“which is not a purely theoretical 
treatise on economics, but rather a 


study of both practices and _ prin- 
ciples.” 

There are eight major divisions or 
units: (1) Foundations of Our Eco- 
nomic Order; (2) The Organization of 
Production; (3) Exchange, Money, and 
Banking; (4) Trade and Transporta- 
tion; (5) Risk in Modern Business; 
(6) Government Functions, Income, 
and Expenditures; (7) Distribution of 
Wealth and Income; and (8) Labor 
Organizations and Proposed Economic 
Reforms. A bibliography of 120 titles 
follows the subject-matter. 

The teaching aids consist of (1) 
Questions on the Text, (2) Problems 
for Classroom Discussion, (3) Note- 
book Exercises, and (4) References 
for the Pupil and for the Teacher. 
The references give author, publisher, 
and specific page citations. The topics 
in the reading matter are in boldface. 
The illustrations are exceptionally well 
selected and placed at the rate of 
about one to every four pages. There 
are many interesting charts and dia- 
grams. They are simple and readable 
and follow standard principles. From 
the point of view of size of type, length 
of line, leading, ete., the best prin- 
ciples of hygiene have been followed. 
Finally, the book is artistic. 

On a five-point scale, the reviewer 
rates Everyday Economics as follows: 
Adaptability to local needs, B; Sub- 
ject-matter, A; Aids to instruction, A; 
Arrangement and _ organization, B; 
Mechanical make-up, A. This is to his 
recollection the highest he has ever 
ranked a book. Even making a rea- 
sonable allowance for error on the part 
of the reviewer, it must rank as an 
exceptionally good book. 


Harry B. GouGH and OTHERS. Effec- 
tive Speech. Harper and Brothers. 
New York. 1930. 572 pages. 


The first thing a reader observes 
about this book is that it is a beautiful 
illustration of the publisher’s art. The 
cover, the type, the form, all speak 
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individuality. It is as artistic as a 
“trade book.” 

The book is written for beginners. 
The authors state that “It is strictly 
modern in its point of view and in its 
psychological approach to the subject.” 
The reviewer agrees in general with 
this claim. It represents a collabora- 
tion “of four authors, each of whom is 
a specialist in a different aspect of the 
subject.” 

There are three parts: I, Fundamen- 
tals of Speech; II, Interpretative 
Speech; and III, Original Speech. 
Part I treats of bodily expression, 
voice, and diction. Part II takes up 
story-telling, interpretative reading, 
and dramatics. Part III has four chap- 
ters: conversation, parliamentary 
practice, original speech, and debat- 
ing. Would the order not have been 
more nearly psychological had the 
book begun with Part II? Story-telling 
and dramatics are both activities cal- 
culated to capture the attention and 
interest of college youth. 

Each chapter begins with a simple 
topic outline. The parts of the out- 
line are displayed clearly in the text. 
Types of activities designated as “Ex- 
ercises” appear frequently. The 
teacher will find the well-selected lists 
of stories and plays very useful. 

Rating this on a five-point scale with 
A at the top, the reviewer would assign 
the grade B plus to adaptability to 
local needs; A, to subject-matter; B, 
aids to instruction; A, arrangement 
and organization; and A to mechanical 
make-up. The word grammar does not 
occur in the book. The writers try to 
live up to their ideal of Effective 
Speech. 





NEW ENGINEERING CURRICULUM 


Believing that young men can be 
trained in two years for many jun- 
ior engineering positions, Pasadena 
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Junior College has completely re. 
vised its engineering curriculum and 
next year will offer a well articy- 
lated course leading to that end. 

There will be close affiliation be. 
tween the present department of 
physical science and the new engi- 
neering curriculum, which will ip 
most essentials be applied science. 
New engineering laboratories will] 
be set up, fitted for the study of air- 
planes, airplane engines, pattern 
and mill work, hot and cold meta] 
working processes, testing of the 
strength of materials, hydraulics, 
and allied work in addition to added 
work in drafting. The student will 
be enabled to specialize on the jun- 
ior engineering level in aéronautics, 
industrial mechanical engineering, 
building practice and design, indus- 
trial electrical engineering, and civil 
engineering. 

According to plans now under 
consideration, the present engineer- 
ing building will be completely re- 
modeled, partitions removed, and an 
addition built to provide for well- 
lighted drafting rooms. The result- 
ing floor space will be a clear area 
of 15,000 square feet in which will 
be located the new equipment 
for the various technical courses, 
grouped in convenient and logical 
relation to each other according to 
modern industrial and _ technical 
laboratory practice. 

According to the committee of in- 
structors and administrators, repre- 
senting the departments of physics, 
mathematics, and engineering, in- 
dustry offers approximately three 
openings where two years of techni- 
cal training is sufficient for every 
one opening in which an engineering 
degree is essential. 
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448 (SUPPLEMENTARY). EveELT, FLORENCE, 1829. 
The Status of the Junior College 
Teacher in California, Los Angeles, 
California, 1929, 152 pages, 56 
tables, 16 titles in bibliography. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Based 
upon data gathered for the Preliminary 
Survey of Secondary Education in Cali- 
fornia by L. V. Koos and F. J. Weersing. 1830. 

1718 (SUPPLEMENTARY). WeEsBB, RALPH, 
Current Practices in the Teaching of 
Science in Junior Colleges, Los An- 
geles, California, 1930, 147 pages, 
63 tables, 27 titles in bibliography. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Based 
upon an analysis of offerings listed in 1831. 
bulletins and on a detailed question- 
naire study of aims, course content, 
methods of teaching, and training of 
teachers in chemistry, physics, zodlogy, 
botany, and general biology in 76 pub- 
lic junior colleges. 


1827. ScHooL Review, “The Future of 
Church Colleges,” School Review 
(February 1931), XXXIX, 89-91. 


Extracts from article in Current His- 1832. 
tory, by A. D. Harmon. See No. 1815. 


1828. SeceL, Davin, “The Automatic Pre- 
diction of Scholastic Success by 
Using the Multiple Regression Tech- 
nique with Electric Tabulating and 
Accounting Machines,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology (February 1833. 
1931), XXII, 139-44, 

Solution of multiple correlation prob- 
lem for predicting success of students 
at Long Beach Junior College from a 
group of six factors. 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells 
(United States Office of Education Bulle- 1834. 
tin [1930], No. 2), which contained the 
first 1,600 titles of this numbered se- 
quence. Assistance is requested from 
authors of publications which should be 
included. 
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SHAMBAUGH, C. G., “Teacher Turn- 
over in California and Its Signifi- 
cance,” The Nation’s Schools (Jan- 
uary 1931), VII, 77-84. 

Includes data for junior college teach- 
ers. Shows that about 10 per cent of 
them left their positions in junior col- 
leges each year. 


SIERRA EpuCATIONAL News, “Louis 


‘-E. Plummer,” Sierra Educational 


News (March 1931), XXVII, 60. 
Portrait. 

Sketch of the career of the president 
of Fullerton (California) Junior College, 
upon presentation to him by his fac- 
ulty of a life membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


SIERRA EpuCATIONAL News, “From 
Ontario to Berkeley,” Sierra Educa- 
tional News (March 1931), XXVII, 
59. Portrait. 

Sketch of career of Merton E. Hill, 
president of Chaffey (Ontario, Califor- 
nia) Junior College, upon his appoint- 
ment as professor of junior college 
education at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


SMITH, RicHarp M., Jr., “Develop- 
ment of Junior Colleges in Iowa,” 
Teachers’ Journal and Abstract 
(February 1931), VI, 79. 

Abstract of article by Clara Wallace 


in The Junior College Journal, January 
1931. 


WEERSING, FREDERICK Js and 
HayYNeESs, BENJAMIN R., Annotated 
Index of Theses and Dissertations 
in Education, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, 1931, 
91 pages. 

An annotated list of theses in Educa- 
tion at the University of Southern 
California up to 1930. Includes six in 
the junior college field. 


ANDREWS, ARTHUR, “Nine Junior Col- 
leges in Michigan,” Michigan Edu- 
cation Journal (February 1931), 
VIII, 319. 

Brief outline of history, present status, 
and curricular offerings of nine junior 
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1835. 


1836. 


1837. 


1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


1841. 
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colleges in Michigan, enrolling 2,330 


regular students. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, “Apportionment 
of State School Funds, 1930-31,” 
California Schools (February 1931), 
II, 63-64. 

Announcement of deficiency of $29.57 
per junior college student in the Cali- 
fornia State District Junior College 
Fund. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, “Junior College 
Research,” California Schools (Feb- 
ruary 1931), II, 60-61. 

Announcement of study of the junior 


college curriculum by F. J. Weersing 
and A. S. Taylor. 


CAMPBELL, Doak S., “The Public 
Junior College as an Agency of 
Democracy—The_ Social Aspects,” 
Bulletin of the Department of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals of _ the 
National Education Association, No. 
35 (March 1931), 150-65. 

Address given at the Detroit conven- 
tion of the Department. Treats the pre- 
paratory and terminal functions of the 
junior college. 


Cook, N. E. et al., “Do Scores on 
Aptitude Tests Predict Success or 
Failure of Phoenix Junior College 
Students in Specific Subjects?” Phi 
Delta Kappan (December 1928), XI, 
120-23. 


Cow.Ley, W. H., “Editorial Com- 
ments,” Journal of Higher Education 
(February 1931), II, 105-07. 

Discussion of the effect of the junior 

college on higher educational reorgan- 
ization. 
EELLS, WALTER Crossy, “The Public 
Junior College as an Agency of 
Democracy—The Financial Aspect,” 
Bulletin of the Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals of the 
National Education Association, No. 
35 (March 1931), 134-50. 

Address given at the Detroit conven- 
tion of the Department. A _ plea for 
elimination of tuition charges in junior 
colleges and for liberal state support. 
EELLS, WALTER Crossy, “The Success 
of the Public Junior College in Cali- 
fornia,” Journal of the American 
Association of University Women 
(April 1931), XXIV, 117-21. 

A consideration of significant develop- 
ments in California from the standpoint 


1842. 


1843. 


1844. 


1845. 


1846. 


1847. 


of the popularizing, preparatory, ter. 
minal, and guidance functions. 


EELLS, WALTER CrosBy and JONES, 
HAu.y F., “Higher Educational As- 
pirations of California Junior Co}. 
lege Students,” California Quarterly 
of Secondary Education (April 
1931), VI, 239-44. 

Reports proportion of 9,232 California 
junior college students expecting to enter 
each of the principal colleges and ynj- 
versities in the state and average 
Thurstone and Iowa test scores for the 
different groups. Introductory note by 
the editor discusses the significance of 
the data presented. 


FITZSIMMONS, FRANCIS F., The Junior 
College, Fordham University, 1928, 
30 pages. 


GENERAL EDUCATION Boarp, Annual 
Report of the General Education 
Board, 1929-1930, New York, 1930, 
75 pages. 

Reports’ five-year appropriation to 
Stephens College, and several appropria- 
tions to a group of Negro junior eol- 
leges. 


Gray, WILLIAM S., “The Relation of 
the Junior College Curriculum to 
General Education,” Bulletin of the 
Department of Secondary School 
Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association, No. 35 (March 
1931), 171-81. 

Address given at the Detroit conven- 

tion of the Department. An analysis of 
curricula in current use for extending 
and enriching the general education of 
students. Gives details of plans in use 
at Columbia University, University of 
Chicago, and Stephens College. 
Hitt, Merton E., “Chaffey Schools 
Meet Varied Demands,” Journal of 
Education (March 30, 1931), CXIII, 
347-48. 

History and description of the work 
of Chaffey Junior College at Ontario, 
California, especially in its American- 


ization, extension, and _ agricultural 
work. 
Hitton, EuGene, Junior College 


Booklist, University of California 
Publications in Education, Vol. VI, 
No. 1, Berkeley, 1930, 84 pages. 

in abbreviated form of 
author’s doctoral dissertation at the 
University of California. Contains the 
upper 50 per cent of the books in each 


Publication 
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1848. 


1849. 


1850. 


1851. 


1852. 


1853. 


of the thirty-two courses for which 
books were determined by composite 
judgment in his original list. Contains 
a total of 2,356 titles, varying from 18 
to 208 for the different subjects. 


IsANOGLE, A. M., “The Menace of the 
Junior College and the Graduate 
School,” Liberal Arts College Bulle- 
tin (March 1931), I, 17. 

Sees no cause for fear that the junior 
college will be a serious menace to the 
liberal arts college. “It will rather serve 
as a feeder, as it now is, of the upper 
classes of the four-year college.” 


JOURNAL OF HIGHER’ EDUCATION, 
“Junior Colleges,” Journal of Higher 
Education (February 1931), II, 96— 
98. 

A summary and discussion of recent 
junior college studies by Holy (Ohio), 
Eells (California), Reed and Marrs 
(Texas), and Hale (Junior College Hold- 
ing Power). 


JOURNAL OF HIGHER EpucaTion, “The 
Course in Orientation at Northern 
Montana School,” Journal of Higher 
Education (April 1931), II, 216-17. 

Outline of the course and evaluation 
of it as given to freshmen at this Mon- 
tana junior college. 


KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N., and BUuULL- 
ARD, CATHERINE, “The Organization 
of the Junior College as an Agency 
of Democracy,” Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education 
Association, No. 35 (March 1931), 
182-91. 

Address given at the Detroit conven- 
tion of the Department. Discusses the 
relationship between the junior college 
and the high school, based on question- 
naire study. 


KLEIN, ARTHUR J., Survey of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities, 
United States Office of Education 
Bulletin, No. 9, 1930, 2 vols. 


“Negro Land-Grant Colleges,’ Part X, 
Vol. Il, pp. 837-913, contains statistics 
and recommendations concerning five 
Negro land-grant junior colleges. 


Lyon, Etva ANNE, “English in Jun- 
ior Colleges,” Educational Research 
Bulletin (Ohio State) (February 18, 
1931), X, 95-104. 

An analysis of the English curriculum 


in fifty public junior colleges in thir- 
teen states as shown by their catalogs. 


1854. 


1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
Epucation, The Status of Rural 
Education, Thirtieth Yearbook, Part 
I, Bloomington, Illinois, 1931, 272 
pages. 

Brief discussion of the curriculum of 
the rural junior college with special 
reference to Chaffey Junior College. 


ScHOOL Review, “The Problem of the 
Small Junior College,” School Re- 
view (April 1931), XXXIX, 250-52, 
2 tables. 

Editorial discussion of the _ results 
stated by Clara M. Wallace in “Develop- 
ment of Junior Colleges in Iowa” in 
Junior College Journal (January 1931), 
and of a somewhat similar study by 
L. A. Clark of Alta, lowa. 


SHACKSON, RoOLLAND, “Extra-Curric- 
ular Speech Activities in Junior 
Colleges,” The Gavel (of Delta Sigma 
Rho) (March 1931), XIII, 19-22. 


A survey of the work in dramatics and 
debate in 150 junior colleges. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News, “An In- 
dustrial and Occupational Survey,” 
Sierra Educational News (April 
1931), XXVII, 46. 

Duplicate of article by F. L. Tibbitts 

in Junior College Journal, April 1931, 
p. 455. 
SMITH, RicHaArp M., Jr., “Attitude of 
Junior College Graduates,” Teachers 
Journal and Abstract (March 1931), 
VI, 142-43. 


Abstract of article by W. W. Hale in 
Junior College Journal, February 1931. 


SMITH, RicHArRD M., Jr., “Certain 
Aspects of the Junior College,” 
Teachers Journal and _ Abstract 


(March 1931), VI, 143. 


Abstract of article by R. G. Sproul in 
Junior College Journal, February 1931. 


SMITH, RicHarp M., Jr., “Junior Col- 
lege Development in California,” 
Teachers Journal and _ Abstract 
(March 1931), VI, 147. 


Abstract of article by W. W. Kemp in 
Junior College Journal, February 1931. 


Sm1TH, RicHarp M., Jr., “Physical 
Education in Junior Colleges,” 
Teachers Journal and_ Abstract 
(March 1931), VI, 173-74. 

Abstract of article by G. H. Vande 
Bogart in Junior College Journal, Feb- 
ruary 1931. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Professor of Education 
Leland Stanford Junior University 


PART ONE 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


12 Chapters 


PART TWO 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


11 Chapters 


PART THREE 


PLACE OF THE JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE IN AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION 

The Reorganization of 
American Education 

The Four-Year Junior Col- 
lege 

Disadvantages of the Four- 
Year Plan 

The Two-Year Junior Col- 
lege 

The Effect on Other Higher 
Educational Institutions 
The Future of the Junior 
College 

Bibliography 

Suggested Topics for Term 
Papers 

Classroom Method for a Jun- 
ior College Course 


cA book you should know 


Professor Eells is eminently 
qualified to present the work of 
this new division of American 
education. In this book he gives 
a comprehensive survey of the de- 
velopment and present status of 
junior colleges, embodying a sum- 
mary of the most significant data, 
unified, organized, and _inter- 
preted. He discusses the history, 
functions, organization and ad- 
ministration, plant and equip- 
ment, finance, place, and future 
of this pew movement. The ma- 
terial is well organized for teach- 
ing, and is equipped with prob- 
lems and exercises planned to 
arouse interest, encourage 
thought, and impel to further in- 
vestigation. 
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The J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


A Western Placement Bureau 


ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, COLLEGE 


Specially equipped to serve junior and teachers’ 
colleges. Always in quest of outstanding educa- 
tors for important positions. Teachers with higher 
degrees in demand. Doctors of Philosophy urgently 
needed for college and university positions now 
listed. 


J. M. HAHN and Blanche Tucker 
Managers 


2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, California 

















The living story of America’s cultural evolution as reflected in 
her graphic artists and in their work. 


The History and Ideals 
of 


AMERICAN ART 


by EuGeENn NEuHAuS 


Here we have the first attempt to give a complete record of all 
American art. Neuhaus’ work is complete both chronologically and 
geographically. His biographies and critical estimates have the ring 
of truth and the warmth and color brought by an enthusiasm for his 


subject. 156 photogravure illustrations. 
$6.50 
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